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ANOTHER  LUCKY  CANNED  FOODS  BOOSTER.  Gerald  B.  Davis, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  grocer,  boosted  his  canned  food  sales  and  won  the  $25 
first  prize  in  American  Can  Company’s  canned  food  display  contest.  Every 
month,  grocers  all  over  the  country  enter  displays  in  these  contests. 
They’re  part  of  our  nation-wide  campaign  to  promote  canned  food  sales. 


^  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^  ' 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  i 
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CANNERS  who  pack  their  food  products  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of 
with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  dem-  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  advice  will  he 

onstrated  that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  provided  without  cost  or  obligation.  For 

the  original  flavor,  color  and  texture,  have  full  particulars,  write 


withstood  the  “test  of  time”. 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  accomplished 
by  obtaining  a  degree  of  sweetness  which 
will  allow  the  natural  flavor  to  predominate. 


Corn  Products  Sales  Company 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cerelose 

Pure  DEXTROSE  Sugar 


Do  your  canned  goods  keep  pace  with 


cffECf(r 


Then  it  goes  to  the  automatic  slitter  where  it’s 
cut  in  blanks  for  bodies.  Again  an  inspection. 
This  time  a  check  with  gauges  and  templates  to 
make  sure  all  dimensions  are  correct.  One 
mistake  here  means  lots  of  mistakes  later. 


we  didn't  know  what  else  to  call  the  su  inspec¬ 
tions  every  Continental  can  must  pass  before  it 
comes  to  you.  For  example — when  tinplate  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  Continental  plant,  it  is  first  examined 
for  defects. 


Neither  did  we...but 


On  to  the  body  maker.  Here  the  plate  is  notched, 
the  body  formed  and  soldered.  Again  periodic 
checkings — these  for  size  and  height.  Now  a 
check  within  a  check  Side-seams  are  ripped 
apart  and  the  solder  bonds  examined. 


Lastly,  the  can  goes  to  the  automatic  tester 
Here's  the  final  reason  why  your  products  stay 
in  Continental  cans  .  .  .  they  can't  leak  out.  If 
there's  a  leak,  the  tester  finds  it.  Out  goes  that 
defective  can.  That's  what  we  do  .  ,  . 


Now  the  Hanger  This  operation  calls  for  hair- 
trigger  accuracy.  To  guarantee  this,  another 
inspection  is  necessary.  Diameter  of  the  flanging 
and  body  height  are  measured.  Unless  this  re¬ 
ceives  an  expert's  O.  K.  the  cans  cannot  go  to . . . 


mmis.. 


the  seamer  Here  the  bottom  is  double-seamed 
on.  No  need  to  tell  you  how  important  a  double 
seamer  is  in  your  line.  It's  the  same  case  here 
The  double  seam  must  be  perfect.  So  another 
check  is  made  for  strength  and  thickness. 


000 


The  perfect  can!  The  can  hundreds  of  Continental 
customers  know  is  a  top-quality  container  in 
every  way.  The  can  that  comes  to  you  ready  to 
use,  to  carry  your  product  safely  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  can  that’s  passed  the  sextuplet-check! 


The  "oextuplet-check"  is  only  one  of  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  Continental  cans  are  famous  for 
quality,  dependability,  strength— perfection.  The 
fine  equipment  that  makes  the  cans— the  skill  of 
the  men  who  operate  the  machines— the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  the  experts  who  make  the 


inspections— the  vast  resources  and  facilities  of 
Continental— these  are  all  important  reasons  why 
so  many  canners  today  prefer  to  pack  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Continental  cans.  For  advice  on  any  can¬ 
ning  problem— consult  Continental.  For  better 
cans,  equipment,  service— come  to  Continental. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Clarification  —  The  recent  announcement 
about  the  Area  of  Production  matter,  given  you 
last  week  in  this  issue,  was  about  as  clear  as 
mud  to  us.  With  the  old  thermometer  busting  out  the 
top  of  the  tube  at  100  and  more,  one  is  not  much  in¬ 
clined  to  try  to  unravel  legal  terms  and  twisters.  But 
as  was  to  be  expected  explanations  have  been  coming 
in  this  week.  One  of  the  best  comes  from  Marvin  P. 
Verhulst,  Executive  Secretary,  who  is  a  lawyer  as  we 
have  often  said,  and  serves  the  Wisconsin  Canners. 
And  this  may  teach  you  the  real  rpeaning  of  that 
“Executive”.  He  says,  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  to  his 
members : 


“Stated  in  simplest  terms,  those  new  regulations 
mean : 

1.  The  discrimination  between  canners  is  elimi¬ 
nated  and  all  are  treated  alike. 

2.  Every  canner  must  pay  all  employes,  includ¬ 
ing  women  and  minors,  not  less  than  30c  per  hour 
at  all  times  during  the  year. 

3.  During  any  fourteen  weeks  of  the  year  (at 
each  establishment)  employes  may  work  un¬ 
limited  hours  without  payment  of  time  and  a  half. 

4.  During  a  second  period  of  fourteen  weeks  per 
year,  time  and  a  half  need  be  paid  only  for  hours 
beyond  12  per  day  or  56  per  week. 

5.  During  weeks  when  neither  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  exemptions  are  applicable,  time  and  a  half 
must  be  paid  for  hours  in  excess  of  42  per  week — 
(after  October  24,  1940,  for  hours  in  excess  of 
40  per  week) .” 

^  sk 

Recent  short  editorials  seem  to  have  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  and  could  easily  get  us  into  a  lengthy 
argument  or  more.  Too  hot  now,  without  that.  There 
are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  a  law  compelling  the 
selling  of  each  year’s  pack  within  a  year,  would  be 
good  for  the  market.  No  accounting  for  tastes,  but 

we  know  they  would  not  enjoy  a  dating  law. 

*  *  * 

And  when  it  comes  to  politics :  No !  NO !  O.S. ! !  we’ve 
been  jumped  on  too  often  to  stick  our  neck  out  again. 
’Course  anything  said  can  be  tinted  “political”  by  some 
people.  Somewhere,  recently,  \ve  read  “there  has  been 
too  much  education,  and  not  enough  understanding,” 
and  it  sorta  impressed  us. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  an  outstanding  man  here  in 
Maryland,  Governor  Ritchie.  He  served  four  or  five 
terms,  we  forget  which,  but  anyway  he  was  in  excellent 
health,  youngish — in  his  fifties — and  was  giving  as 
fine  service  to  his  State  as  any  man  had  ever  done.  The 


people  were  proud  of  him,  but  the  politicians  com¬ 
plained  that  he  ought  to  give  someone  else  a  chance, 
and  his  own  party  knifed  him;  not  the  malcontents, 
but  the  Democratic  Ring  as  it  was  termed,  and  we  even 
heard  it  said  that  he  was  counted  out,  not  voted  out. 
Big  or  little  business  organizations,  corporations,  etc., 
do  not  fire  a  president  who  is  making  a  success  of  the 
business,  just  because  he  has  been  president  a  year  or 
two.  But  they  fall  for  that  political  bunk  hook,  line, 
and  sinker! 

ELP  FOREIGNERS  REGISTER— Our  Govern¬ 
ment  asks  us  to  help,  and  we  gladly  comply : 

ALIEN  REGISTRATION  DIVISION  OF 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

As  part  of  the  National  Defense  program,  a  nationwide 
registration  of  aliens  will  be  conducted  from  August  27  through 
December  26,  1940,  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Registration  will  take 
place  in  the  post  offices  of  the  nation.  It  is  expected  that  more 
than  three  and  one-half  million  aliens  will  be  registered  during 
the  four-month  period. 

Registration  is  made  compulsory  by  a  specific  act  of  Congress, 
the  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940,  which  requires  all  non¬ 
citizens  to  register  during  the  four-month  official  registration 
period.  The  law  requires  that  all  aliens  14  years  or  older  are 
to  be  registered  and  fingerprinted.  Alien  children  under  14 
years  of  age  will  be  registered  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 
When  alien  children  reach  their  fourteenth  birthday,  they  will  be 
required  to  register  in  person  and  be  fingerprinted. 

A  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment  of  six  months  is  prescribed 
by  the  Alien  Registration  Act  for  failure  to  register,  for  refusal 
to  be  fingerprinted,  or  for  making  registration  statements  known 
to  be  false. 

As  part  of  its  educational  program  to  acquaint  non-citizens 
with  the  registration  requirements,  the  Alien  Registration 
Division  is  distributing  more  than  five  million  specimen  forms 
listing  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  of  aliens  at  registration 
time.  Besides  the  usual  questions  for  establishing  identification, 
the  questionnaire  asks  the  alien  to  tell  how  and  when  he  entered 
the  country,  the  method  of  transportation  he  used  to  get  here, 
the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived. 

He  is  also  asked  to  state  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in 
this  country  and  the  length  of  time  he  expects  to  stay.  He  must 
also  describe  any  military  or  naval  service  he  has  had,  and  list 
the  names  of  any  organizations,  clubs,  or  societies  in  which  he 
participates  or  holds  membership.  In  addition,  he  is  required 
to  describe  his  activities  in  any  organization,  and  to  affirm 
whether  or  not  the  organization  furthers  the  interests  or 
program  of  a  foreign  government. 
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Then  it  goes  to  the  automatic  slitter  where  it's 
cut  in  blanks  for  bodies.  Again  an  inspection. 
This  time  a  check  with  gauges  and  templates  to 
make  sure  all  dimensions  are  correct.  One 
mistake  here  means  lots  of  mistakes  later. 


we  didn't  know  what  else  to  call  the  ^  inspec¬ 
tions  every  Continental  can  must  pass  before  it 
comes  to  you.  For  example — when  tinplate  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  Continental  plant,  it  is  first  examined 
for  defects. 


NetHierdid  we...but' 


the  seamer  Here  the  bottom  is  double-seamed 
on.  No  need  to  tell  you  how  important  a  double 
seamer  is  in  your  line.  It's  the  same  case  here 
The  double  seam  must  be  perfect.  So  another 
check  is  made  for  strength  and  thickness. 


On  to  the  body  maker.  Here  the  plate  is  notched, 
the  body  formed  and  soldered.  Again  periodic 
checkings — these  for  size  and  height.  Now  a 
check  within  a  check  Side-seams  are  ripped 
apart  and  the  solder  bonds  examined. 


Now  the  Hanger  This  operation  calls  for  hair- 
trigger  accuracy.  To  guarantee  this,  another 
inspection  is  necessary.  Diameter  of  the  flanging 
and  body  height  are  measured.  Unless  this  re¬ 
ceives  an  expert's  O.  K.  the  cans  cannot  go  to . . . 


Lastly,  the  can  goes  to  the  automatic  tester 
Here's  the  final  reason  why  your  products  stay 
in  Continental  cans  .  .  .  they  can't  leak  out.  If 
there's  a  leak,  the  tester  finds  it.  Out  goes  that 
defective  can.  'That's  what  we  do  .  .  . 


The  perfect  can!  The  can  hundreds  of  Continental 
customers  know  is  a  top-quality  container  in 
every  way.  The  can  that  comes  to  you  ready  to 
use,  to  carry  your  product  safely  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  can  that's  passed  the  sextuplet-check! 


The  "sextuplet-check"  is  only  one  of  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  Continental  cans  are  famous  for 
quality,  dependability,  strength— perfection.  The 
fine  equipment  that  makes  the  cans— the  skill  of 
the  men  who  operate  the  machines— the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  the  experts  who  make  the 


inspections— the  vast  resources  and  facilities  of 
Continental— these  are  all  important  reasons  why 
so  many  canners  today  prefer  to  pack  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Continental  cans.  For  advice  on  any  can¬ 
ning  problem— consult  Continental.  For  better 
cans,  equipment,  service— come  to  Continental. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL  •  TORONTO 


HAVANA 
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Clarification  —  The  recent  announcement 
about  the  Area  of  Production  matter,  given  you 
last  week  in  this  issue,  was  about  as  clear  as 
mud  to  us.  With  the  old  thermometer  busting  out  the 
top  of  the  tube  at  100  and  more,  one  is  not  much  in¬ 
clined  to  try  to  unravel  legal  terms  and  twisters.  But 
as  was  to  be  expected  explanations  have  been  coming 
in  this  week.  One  of  the  best  comes  from  Marvin  P. 
Verhulst,  Executive  Secretary,  who  is  a  lawyer  as  we 
have  often  said,  and  serves  the  Wisconsin  Canners. 
And  this  may  teach  you  the  real  ipeaning  of  that 
“Executive”.  He  says,  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  to  his 
members : 

“Stated  in  simplest  terms,  those  new  regulations 
mean : 

1.  The  discrimination  between  canners  is  elimi¬ 
nated  and  all  are  treated  alike. 

2.  Every  canner  must  pay  all  employes,  includ¬ 
ing  women  and  minors,  not  less  than  30c  per  hour 
at  all  times  during  the  year. 

3.  During  any  fourteen  weeks  of  the  year  (at 
each  establishment)  employes  may  work  un¬ 
limited  hours  without  payment  of  time  and  a  half. 

4.  During  a  second  period  of  fourteen  weeks  per 
year,  time  and  a  half  need  be  paid  only  for  hours 
beyond  12  per  day  or  56  per  week. 

5.  During  weeks  when  neither  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  exemptions  are  applicable,  time  and  a  half 
must  be  paid  for  hours  in  excess  of  42  per  week — 
(after  October  24,  1940,  for  hours  in  excess  of 
40  per  week).” 

4:  * 

Recent  short  editorials  seem  to  have  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  and  could  easily  get  us  into  a  lengthy 
argument  or  more.  Too  hot  now,  without  that.  There 
are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  a  law  compelling  the 
selling  of  each  year’s  pack  within  a  year,  would  be 
good  for  the  market.  No  accounting  for  tastes,  but 

we  know  they  would  not  enjoy  a  dating  law. 

^  ^  ^ 

And  when  it  comes  to  politics :  No !  NO !  O.S. ! !  we’ve 
been  jumped  on  too  often  to  stick  our  neck  out  again. 
’Course  anything  said  can  be  tinted  “political”  by  some 
people.  Somewhere,  recently,  >ve  read  “there  has  been 
too  much  education,  and  not  enough  understanding,” 
and  it  sorta  impressed  us. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  an  outstanding  man  here  in 
Maryland,  Governor  Ritchie.  He  served  four  or  five 
terms,  we  forget  which,  but  anyway  he  was  in  excellent 
health,  youngish — in  his  fifties — and  was  giving  as 
fine  service  to  his  State  as  any  man  had  ever  done.  The 


people  were  proud  of  him,  but  the  politicians  com¬ 
plained  that  he  ought  to  give  someone  else  a  chance, 
and  his  own  party  knifed  him;  not  the  malcontents, 
but  the  Democratic  Ring  as  it  was  termed,  and  we  even 
heard  it  said  that  he  was  counted  out,  not  voted  out. 
Big  or  little  business  organizations,  corporations,  etc., 
do  not  fire  a  president  who  is  making  a  success  of  the 
business,  just  because  he  has  been  president  a  year  or 
two.  But  they  fall  for  that  political  bunk  hook,  line, 
and  sinker! 

ELP  FOREIGNERS  REGISTER— Our  Govern¬ 
ment  asks  us  to  help,  and  we  gladly  comply : 

ALIEN  REGISTRATION  DIVISION  OF 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

As  part  of  the  National  Defense  program,  a  nationwide 
registration  of  aliens  will  be  conducted  from  August  27  through 
December  26,  1940,  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Registration  will  take 
place  in  the  post  offices  of  the  nation.  It  is  expected  that  more 
than  three  and  one-half  million  aliens  will  be  registered  during 
the  four-month  period. 

Registration  is  made  compulsory  by  a  specific  act  of  Congress, 
the  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940,  which  requires  all  non¬ 
citizens  to  register  during  the  four-month  official  registration 
period.  The  law  requires  that  all  aliens  14  years  or  older  are 
to  be  registered  and  fingerprinted.  Alien  children  under  14 
years  of  age  will  be  registered  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 
When  alien  children  reach  their  fourteenth  birthday,  they  will  be 
required  to  register  in  person  and  be  fingerprinted. 

A  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment  of  six  months  is  prescribed 
by  the  Alien  Registration  Act  for  failure  to  register,  for  refusal 
to  be  fingerprinted,  or  for  making  registration  statements  known 
to  be  false. 

As  part  of  its  educational  program  to  acquaint  non-citizens 
with  the  registration  requirements,  the  Alien  Registration 
Division  is  distributing  more  than  five  million  specimen  forms 
listing  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  of  aliens  at  registration 
time.  Besides  the  usual  questions  for  establishing  identification, 
the  questionnaire  asks  the  alien  to  tell  how  and  when  he  entered 
the  country,  the  method  of  transportation  he  used  to  get  here, 
the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived. 

He  is  also  asked  to  state  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in 
this  country  and  the  length  of  time  he  expects  to  stay.  He  must 
also  describe  any  military  or  naval  service  he  has  had,  and  list 
the  names  of  any  organizations,  clubs,  or  societies  in  which  he 
participates  or  holds  membership.  In  addition,  he  is  required 
to  describe  his  activities  in  any  organization,  and  to  affirm 
whether  or  not  the  organization  furthers  the  interests  or 
program  of  a  foreign  government. 
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To  make  their  registration  easier,  aliens  are  being  asked  to 
fill  out  sample  forms,  which  will  be  available  prior  to  registra¬ 
tion,  and  take  them  to  post  offices  where  they  will  be  registered 
and  fingerprinted.  Every  registered  alien  will  receive  by  mail 
a  receipt  card  which  serves  as  evidence  of  his  registration. 
Following  registration,  the  Act  requires  all  aliens,  as  well  as 
parents  or  guardians  of  alien  children,  to  report  changes  of 
residence  address  within  five  days  of  the  change. 

The  Alien  Registration  Act  was  passed  so  that  the  United 
States  Government  may  determine  exactly  how  many  aliens 
there  are,  who  they  are,  and  where  they  are.  Both  President 
Roosevelt  and  Solicitor  General  Biddle  have  pointed  out  that 
registration  and  fingerprinting  will  not  be  harmful  to  law- 
abiding  aliens.  The  Act  provides  that  all  records  be  kept  secret 
and  confidential.  They  will  be  available  only  to  persons 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Fingerprinting  of  aliens  carries  no  stigma  whatsoever. 
Thousands  of  citizens  are  voluntarily  fingerprinted  every  year. 
Members  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  all  finger¬ 
printed,  as  are  many  Government  workers.  In  recent  years, 
many  hospitals  have  established  the  practice  of  taking  footprints 
of  newly-born  babies.  Because  fingerprinting  is  the  only  in¬ 
fallible  method  of  accurate  identification,  the  United  States 
Government  has  adopted  it  as  part  of  its  registration  program. 

In  signing  the  Alien  Registration  Act,  President  Roosevelt 
said,  “The  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940  .  .  .  should  be 
interpreted  and  administered  as  a  program  designed  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  but  also  for  the  protection  of 
the  loyal  aliens  who  are  its  guests.  The  registration  .  .  .  does 
not  carry  with  it  any  stigma  or  implication  of  hostility  towards 
those  who,  while  they  may  not  be  citizens,  are  loyal  to  this 
country  and  its  institutions.  Most  of  the  aliens  in  this  country 
are  people  who  came  hei'e  because  they  believed  and  had  faith  in 
the  principles  of  American  democracy,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
and  must  receive  full  protection  of  the  law.” 

Solicitor  General  Biddle  adds,  “We  should  remember  that  all 
Americans  were  at  one  time  or  another  immigrants  from  other 
lands.  The  genius  of  many  countries,  the  ancient  aspirations 
of  many  races,  have  built  into  what  is  America.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  foreigners  who  are  disloyal  to  America,  who  do 
not  wish  to  accept  our  ways  and  who  use  our  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  to  foment  disunity  and  sedition. 

“These  persons  we  will  apprehend,  but  we  will  also  see  to  it 
that  loyal  American  aliens  are  not  unjustly  condemned  for  the 
disloyal  behavior  of  a  few.  Our  registration  will  be  their 
protection  from  persecution.” 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  asks  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  citizens  in  carrying  out  the  Alien  Registration 
program  in  a  friendly  manner  so  that  our  large  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  antagonized.  It  is  suggested  that  citizens  may  be 
of  great  help  to  their  non-citizen  neighbors  or  relatives  by 
explaining  to  those  who  do  not  speak  English  well  what  the 
registration  is,  where  aliens  go  to  register,  and  what  informa¬ 
tion  they  must  give. 

The  Registration  of  Aliens  program  has  been  set  up  as  a 
separate  division  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
The  program  is  being  directed  by  Earl  G.  Harrison,  under  the 
genei'al.  supervision  of  Major  L.  B.  Schofield,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

[Note :  The  canning  industry  comes  in  contact  with 
as  many  aliens  as  any  industry.  Each  canner  can  do 
a  big  job  by  encouraging  and  helping  these  strangers 
to  become  good  citizens,  and  they  will  appreciate  the 
interest  shown  in  them.  The  better  they  know  our 
Government  the  better  they  will  like  it.  Do  your  bit — 
in  possibly  changing  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  Editor.] 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 

Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


SELLING  CANNED  TOMATOES 

American  Can  Co.’s  display-letter  contest  on  ways  and  means 
of  selling  more  tomatoes  brought  some  interesting  results. 
Here’s  the  First  Prize  ($25.00)  winning  letter: 

“We  have  demonstrated  that  the  consumer  appetite  for 
Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Juice  can  be  coaxed  and 
invited  by  constant  repetition  of  the  sight  of  the  can  and 
the  word  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Consumer  and  the 
family.  We  feel  sure  we  have  laid  the  right  foundation  and 
are  reaping  the  benefits  in  increased  sales  volume  of  at 
least  500  per  cent,  and  have  created  new  business  in  Toma¬ 
toes  and  Tomato  Juice  which  is  steadily  growing  through 
practical  merchandising. 

We  followed  the  idea  of  a  minimum  expectancy  in  our 
store — the  same  as  wholesale  houses  follow — and  proved 
we  had  accomplished  our  aim;  that  is,  to  interest  the 
people  SHORT,  FAST  and  FORCEFUL. 

1.  We  cashed  in  on  advertising  with  circular  service  with 
sales  aid  force  and  appeal,  using  electrotypes  of  Tomatoes 
and  Tomato  Juice,  giving  a  concise  sales  story  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  can,  as  well  as  the  price.  This  advertising 
was  also  a  big  benefit  to  my  store  as  it  kept  my  name  before 
Mrs.  Consumer  and  reminded  her  that  our  store  is  high 
quality  and  is  the  place  to  buy  high  quality  Tomatoes 
and  Tomato  Juice  at  the  right  prices. 

2.  Following  a  good  advertising  job,  we  gave  Tomatoes 
and  Tomato  Juice  preferred  attention  by  PROMINENT 
DISPLAYS.  Our  Food  Store  Window  “talked”  to  street 
traffic  average  pedestrians  and  shopping  pedestrians.  We 
reached  wheeled  traffic  with  this  Tomato  and  Tomato  Juice 
Display  because  it  dealt  with  a  single  item  and  idea,  and 
made  a  swell  poster  which  caught  the  eye  immediately. 

In  building  this  display  we  used  appi'oximately  14  cases, 
consisting  of  two  brands  and  a  variety  of  sizes.  In  the 
center  of  the  display  we  used  a  brand  with  a  white  label 
and  bright  red  tomatoes  embossed  thereon,  which  seemed 
to  reach  out  into  the  traffic  and  indicated  the  type  and  class 
of  food  store  behind  it.  This  entire  window  was,  of  course, 
well  lighted  with  spot  lights.  To  reach  sidewalk  shoppers 
we  used  “talking  price  signs”  singly  and  in  quantities 
(mentioning  brand)  because  we  knew  that  the  quality  of  the 
goods  would  help  arouse  a  desire  to  come  into  the  store. 

The  foregoing,  plus  a  sales  contest  for  the  clerks,  and 
another  mass  display  of  8  cases  right  inside  the  store  in  a 
“hot”  spot,  all  helped  to  literally  move  canned  Tomatoes 
and  Tomato  Juice  right  out  the  door. 

3.  RADIO  SPOT  ANNOUNCEMENTS  by  the  whole¬ 
saler  of  the  brand  which  we  were  featuring,  brought  smiles 
of  satisfaction  to  our  new  and  old  customers  who  came  in 
and  asked  for  recipes  and  suggestions  for  Tomatoes  to  be 
added  to  their  order.  One  spot  announcement  which  seemed 
very  impressive,  read  as  follows: 

‘Start  your  morning  right  with  a  big  cool  glass  of 
stimulating  TOMATO  JUICE.  It’s  packed  full  of 
Vitamin  C — gives  you  pep  as  well  as  enjoyment.  It’s 
made  of  luscious  big  field  ripened  TOMATOES. 
Nothing  added.  Just  natures  own  undiluted  goodness. 
And — by  the  way,  try  those  grand  recipes  on  the  labels. 
’Phone  SCOTT’S  MARKET — today — Ask  them  to  add 
to  your  order  the  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Juice 
advertised  on  their  circular.’ 

Frankly,  we  didn’t  realize  how  easily  we  could  sell 
TOMATOES  and  TOMATO  JUICE  until  we  featured  it  in 
PROMINENT  FASHION,  through  advertising,  real  win¬ 
dow  and  mass  floor  displays  that  “talked”  and  all  that  went 
with  consistent  repetition,  creating  consumer  desire. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  because  it 
increased  our  sales  over  500  per  cent!  This  is  exceptionally 
gratifying  as  it  tided  us  over  our  minimum  expectancy  and 
increased  sales,  not  only  on  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Juice, 
but  also  on  other  related  items  in  the  store.  It  also  brought 
in  new  customers  and  started  them  toward  the  habit  of 
becoming  ‘Regulars.’ 

(Signed)  W.  K.  Lewis,  Manager,  Scott’s  Market, 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.” 
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HOW  TO  STOP  CHINCH  BUG  LOSSES 

{Excerpts) 

by  W.  P.  FLINT,  G.  H.  DUNGAN,  and  J.  H.  BIGGER^ 

University  of  Illinois,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


[Note:  Though  late  some  assistance  may  be  found  in  the 
present  infestation — Editor.] 

WEATHER  MAIN  FACTOR  IN  ABUNDANCE 
Of  all  the  factoi's  affecting  the  abundance  of  chinch  bugs, 
weather  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Chinch  bugs  are  often 
said  to  be  dry-weather  insects,  but  much  depends  on  the  time 
of  year  when  the  dry  weather  occurs.  Heavy  rains  in  the  early 
spring  may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  bugs,  but  frequent 
heavy  rains  during  the  last  half  of  May  and  June  will  reduce 
infestations,  and  even  in  years  of  greatest  abundance  will  keep 
down  the  numbers  to  a  point  where  no  serious  damage  will 
occur:  The  rain  beats  down  the  young  bugs  and  “muds”  them 
in  so  they  die.  Also  dampness  and  high  humidity  favor  the 
natural  spread  of  the  white  fungus  disease  which  attacks  the 
insects  but  cannot  be  effectively  spread  ai’tificially. 

Again,  if  a  period  of  very  wet  weather  occurs  in  August, 
starting  about  the  first  of  the  month  and  continuing  throughout 
the  month,  the  second  brood  of  chinch  bugs  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  usually  this  means  no  damage  the  following  year. 

Even  extremely  cold  winter  weather  has  little  effect  on  this 
insect.  Twenty  degrees  below  zero  will  kill  few,  if  any,  of  the 
bugs  that  are  protected  in  their  normal  winter  quarters. 
Mortality  in  winter  hibernating  quarters  is  only  about  6  to 
10  per  cent. 

KNOW  BUG’S  HABITS  AND  HABITAT 
To  be  able  to  use  most  effectively  the  best  methods  for  fighting 
the  chinch  bug,  one  must  know  how  it  goes  through  the  different 
seasons,  and  where.  The  life  history  of  this  insect  is  simple 
compared  with  that  of  many  others. 

LATE  JUNE,  EARLY  JUNE — By  the  middle  of  June  most 
of  the  old  bugs  are  dead.  The  first-hatched  bugs  are  mostly  in 
the  immature  stage.  When  the  small  grain  dries  up  or  is  cut 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  July,  the  bugs  migrate  on  foot  to 
fields  of  corn.  It  is  only  during  this  migration  that  barriers  are 
effective.  Very  shortly  the  bugs  acquire  wings,  a  general  flight 
takes  place,  and  the  bugs  scatter  over  the  cornfields,  usually 
picking  the  thinner  stands  of  corn  in  order  to  avoid  dampness 
and  shade. 

JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER— During  these  months  the 
bugs  from  the  first  brood  stay  in  the  cornfields,  where  the 
second  brood  is  produced. 

AUGUST-OCTOBER — The  flight  from  the  cornfields  to 
winter  quarters  stai’ts  about  the  last  of  August  and  is  completed 
about  mid-October.  The  second  brood  develops  almost  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  corn. 

TWO  TO  THREE  BROODS — Thus  there  are  two  broods  of 
the  bugs  in  most  years,  one  maturing  in  the  small  grain  during 
late  spring  and  the  other  developing  in  the  corn  during  the 
summer.  In  very  dry,  hot  years  there  may  be  a  partial  third 
brood  in  late  summer. 

BARRIERS  TO  STOP  MIGRATION 
The  migration  of  chinch  bugs  in  late  June  and  early  July 
from  fields  of  small  grain,  where  the  first-brood  bugs  have 
hatched,  to  fields  of  corn  or  uninfested  small  grains,  can  be 
largely  stopped  by  properly  constructed  barriers.  The  dirt- 

'W.  P.  Flint,  Chief  Entomologist,  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ;  G.  H.  Duntran,  Chief  in  Crop  Production, 
Aitricultural  Experiment  Station  ;  and  J.  H.  Bitruer,  Associate  Entomologist, 
Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey.  For  the  drawing  on  page  4  the  authors 
are  indebted  to  C.  O.  Mohr,  Associate  Entomologist  of  the  Illinois  State  Natural 
History  Survey. 


ridge  creosote  barrier  and  the  treated  paper-strip  barrier  have 
proved  the  most  effective  and  are  the  least  expensive.*  Besides 
stopping  the  bugs  from  traveling  from  one  crop  to  another,  they 
make  it  possible  to  trap  and  kill  great  numbers  of  bugs. 

Whether  the  paper-strip  creosote  barrier  or  the  dirt-ridge 
creosote  barrier  is  used,  it  is  usually  made  by  throwing  up  a 
ridge  of  earth  between  the  infested  field  and  the  field  to  be 
protected.  Paper  barriers  may  be  made  on  level  ground. 

CHEMICALS  RECOMMENDED 
The  best  materials  for  barriers  are  those  that  have  a  strong 
odor  of  creosote,  cresylic  acid,  or  naphthalene.  These  are  found 
in  certain  grades  of  crude  creosote,  naphthalene,  na2)hthalene 
drain  oils,  and  to  some  extent  in  jnne-tar  oils.  Such  barriers 
are  much  more  lasting  and  are  less  affected  by  blowing  dust, 
rain,  and  wind  than  are  dusty  furrows  or  road-oil  barriers. 
The  odor  of  these  materials  is  so  repellent  that  the  bugs  will 
turn  back  before  they  will  cross  the  barrier. 

In  ordering  creosote  for  chinch  bug  barriers  it  is  recommended 
that  the  specifications  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers 
Association  be  used. 

TREATED  PAPER-STRIP  BARRIER  BEST 
The  paper-strip  barrier  is  the  most  effective  and  least  expen¬ 
sive  method  yet  devised  for  cutting  off  first-brood  chinch  bugs 
between  fields  of  small  grain  and  corn.  It  consists  of 
chemically  treated  strips  of  single-faced  corrugated  or  tar-felt 
(not  asphalt)  paper  4  inches  wide,  buried  by  half  their  width 
in  the  soil. 

Tar  paper  or  tarred  felt  paper  for  the  barrier  can  be  bought 
in  150-  to  250-foot  rolls  from  the  lumber  yard  and  sawed  into 
4-inch  strips  with  a  power  saw.  The  strips  are  then  soaked 
at  least  an  hour  in  chinch  bug  creosote  or  melted  naphthalene. 
Nine  strips  of  the  150-foot  length  or  six  strips  of  the  250-foot 
length  are  required  for  a  quarter-mile  of  barrier. 

CONSTRUCTING  THE  BARRIER— First  throw  up  a  ridge 
of  dirt  {see  directions  below).  Then  make  a  narrow  furrow  or 
trench  along  the  brow  of  the  ridge  using  a  disk  cultivator,  a 
shovel  cultivator  with  all  but  one  shovel  removed,  a  hoe,  a 
garden  cultivator,  or  any  other  similar  implement.  Place  the 
paper  strips  in  this  furrow  so  that  2  inches  of  the  treated  paper 
projects  above  the  top  of  the  ground.  Firmly  tamp  the  soil 
around  the  base  of  the  paper. 

Post  holes  are  necessary  for  the  effective  working  of  paper 
barriers  just  as  they  are  for  the  creosote  dirt  barrier.  (For 
directions  for  placing  the  post  holes  and  treatment  of  trapped 
bugs,  see  page  15.) 

Two  men  can  erect  a  paper  barrier  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
in  three  to  four  hours. 

MAINTAINING  THE  BARRIER— Once  the  paper  is  in 
place  it  should  repel  the  bugs  for  two  or  three  days  if  it  has 
been  properly  treated  and  the  temperature  is  not  too  high.  Then 
it  will  have  to  be  freshened  by  the  addition  of  more  creosote. 
The  ordinary  dirt  barrier  requires  more  frequent  attention. 

The  creosote  should  be  applied  to  the  top  edge  of  the  paper 
on  the  side  towards  which  the  bugs  are  coming.  Two  or  3 
gallons  of  creosote  are  needed  to  renew  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
paper.  A  bucket  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  side  (see  description, 
page  lA)  is  a  good  device  for  applying  the  creosote,  or  a  tube 
may  be  soldered  to  the  side  of  the  bucket  to  make  the  work  of 
application  easier. 

“There  are  now  several  companies  that  make  chinch  bug  barriers.  Some  of 
these  barriers  are  satisfactory  if  the  manufacturer’s  direction  are  carefully 
followed. 
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The  line  should  be  gone  over  every  afternoon  between  1:30  and 
6  o’clock,  as  the  bugs  are  more  active  in  the  afternoon. 

POST-HOLE  TRAPS — To  get  the  best  results  from  a  barrier, 
a  line  of  post  holes  in  which  the  bugs  can  be  caught  and  killed 
must  be  maintained  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrier.  These  holes 
should  be  about  18  inches  deep,  and  the  tops  should  be  flared 
and  kept  dusty  so  that  the  bugs  will  fall  into  them.  The  dust 
also  makes  it  impossible  for  the  bugs  to  obtain  a  foothold  and 
crawl  out  of  the  holes. 


COST  OF  TREATED  PAPER  BARRIERS— Not  over  30 
gallons  of  creosote  will  ordinarily  be  required  to  maintain  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  paper-strip  barrier  for  the  season.  This  is 
about  two-thirds  the  amount  required  for  the  dirt  ridge. 
Untreated  paper  strips  cost  about  $2  for  each  quarter-mile  of 
4-inch  barrier.  At  20  cents  a  gallon  the  cost  of  the  ci'eosote 
would  be  $6.  Total  cost,  $8.  The  cost  of  the  materials  for  the 
creosote-dirt  barrier  is  about  $10  a  quarter-mile. 

WHY  PAPER  BARRIERS  ARE  MORE  EFFECTIVE— 
Paper-strip  barriers  are  more  effective  than  creosote  dirt 
barriers  largely  because  they  supply  a  barrier-wall  as  an 
obstacle  in  addition  to  the  dirt  ridge  and  repellent  odor.  The 
2-inch  barrier-wall  prevents  to  a  greater  extent  bugs  being 
blown  over  the  line  on  windy  days,  and  it  is  less  easily  bridged 
by  sticks,  straws,  or  leaves.  Consequently  it  turns  back  a  higher 
percentage  of  bugs. 

Furthermore  the  paper  barrier  remains  effective  for  two  or 
three  days  between  renewals,  from  the  beginning,  except  when 
temperatures  are  extremely  high ;  whereas  the  ordinary  creosote- 
dirt  barrier  requires  renew^al  of  the  ci'eosote  daily. 


DIRT-RIDGE  CREOSOTE  BARRIER 

BUILDING  THE  RIDGE — The  ridge  of  earth  should  be 
thrown  up  about  two  weeks  before  the  small  grain  is  to  be 
harvested.  Make  the  ridge  6  to  8  inches  high  and  as  smooth 
as  possible.  Leave  a  flat  surface  at  least  2  inches  wide  at  the 
brow  of  the  ridge  as  a  location  for  the  creosote  line.  (Construct¬ 
ing  the  ridge  some  time  before  it  is  to  be  used  permits  the  dirt 
to  settle  and  the  ridge  to  become  more  smooth  than  one  freshly 
thrown  up.  This  settling  and  smoothing  is  quite  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  barrier.) 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  to  construct  a  ridge  is  to  plow 
a  furrow’  around  the  field,  throwing  the  dirt  toward  the  corn. 
The  furrow  is  then  smoothed  down  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or 
section  of  harrow  or  plank  drag.  The  post-hole  traps  are  dug 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  or  partly  in  the  sloping  side. 
When  the  barrier  is  prepared  in  advance,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  apply  the  creosote  as  soon  as  the  bugs  start  to  move. 

A  ridge  may  also  be  thrown  up  with  a  disk  cultivator.  Where 
this  is  done,  it  will  usually  have  to  be  placed  betw’een  the  first 
and  second  row’s  of  corn,  where  the  gi’ound  has  been  cultivated, 
the  first  row  of  corn  being  cut  out  before  the  ridge  is  throw'n 
up.  A  small  road  grader  is  also  a  very  good  implement  for 
making  a  ridge. 


PLACING  THE  REPELLENT— Always  bear  in  mind  that 
creosote  or  paper  barriers  must  be  placed  at  the  top  of  a  ridge 
or  slope.  As  has  been  explained,  these  materials  turn  the  bugs 
very  largely  because  of  their  repellent  odor.  If  they  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  depression,  the  large  numbers  of  bugs  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  field  force  the  front  line  of  bugs  over  the 
barrier.  If  the  repellent  material  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  bugs  have  to  climb  up  to  it,  they  are  repelled 
by  the  odor  before  they  actually  crawl  onto  thp  barrier,  and 
they  therefore  will  not  be  forced  upon  it  by  the  bugs  behind. 
Also  fewer  bugs  will  be  blown  over  such  a  barrier  than  over 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression. 


BUCKET  FOR  APPLYING  REPELLENT— For  applying 
the  creosote  or  other  repellent  about  the  best  method  that  has 
been  w’orked  out,  considering  expense  and  ease  of  application, 
is  to  punch  an  8-penny  nail  hole  in  the  side  of  a  galvanized  or 
tin  bucket  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  and 
directly  below  the  point  w’here  the  bail  attaches.  A  stream  of 
creosote  flowing  from  such  a  hole  will  form  a  wide  enough  path 
(about  half  an  inch)  on  the  barrier  ridge  to  turn  the  bugs. 

All  barrier  materials  used  on  a  plain  dirt  barrier  will  have 
to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a  day  for  the  first  several  days.  In 
renewing  them,  try  to  apply  the  material  on  the  same  path. 


The  bugs  in  the  holes  should  be  killed  every  afternoon  at  about 
sundown.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  do  this  is  to  pour  one  to 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  into  the  hole,  scattering  it  around 
over  the  bugs.  Do  not  ignite  the  kerosene — let  the  bugs  work 
it  around  among  themselves.  In  this  w’ay  nearly  all  the  bugs 
in  the  hole  will  be  killed.  A  tablespoonful  of  calcium  cyanid 
flakes  (not  dust)  may  be  substituted  for  the  kerosene.  The 
only  drawback  to  its  use  is  its  expense. 

Narrow  strips  of  calcium  cyanid  flakes  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  creosote  barrier  and  at  intervals  of  1  to  5  rods  (depending 
on  number  of  bugs)  w’ill  kill  the  bugs  effectively.  These  strips 
should  be  2  inches  wide  and  10  to  12  inches  long.  They  must 
be  renewed  daily. 

COST  OF  CREOSOTE — Thirty-five  to  50  gallons  of  creosote, 
naphthalene  drain  oil,  or  other  effective  material  is  usually 
required  for  a  quarter-mile  of  barrier.  This  amount  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  renewals  for  as  long  as  a  barrier  is  necessary,  w’hich  is 
usually  14  to  18  days. 

An  acre  of  corn  saved  will  usually  more  than  !)ay  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  barrier.  Where  the 
maximum  amount  of  material  is  used — that  is,  50  gallons  for 
80  rods  of  line — the  material  will  cost  $10  at  20  cents  a  gallon. 
The  labor  cost  will  be  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  materials. 
If  the  bugs  are  really  to  be  stopped,  the  time  of  a  man  or  boy 
will  be  required  for  every  half-mile  of  barrier  from  1:30  to 
0  o’clock  every  afternoon  while  the  barrier  is  maintained. 

SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING 

Spraying  is  not  practical  on  a  field  scale,  as  it  will  cost  from 
$20  to  $30  an  acre.  But  where  large  numbers  of  chinch  bugs  are 
gathered  on  the  outer  rows  of  corn,  sprays  may  profitably  be 
used.  An  efficient  spray  is  made  by  using  V2  ounce  of  40-per 
cent  nicotine  sulfate  in  1  gallon  of  water  in  which  1  ounce  of 
any  good  laundry  soap  has  been  dissolved.  This  si)ray  will  kill 
all  bugs  that  ai’e  wet  by  it,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  corn 
unless  applied  in  considerable  amounts  to  the  curl  of  the  i)lant. 

For  larger  quantities  of  spray,  use  1  quart  of  nicotine  sulfate 
(40-per  cent)  to  50  gallons  of  water  in  which  3  pounds  of 
laundry  or  potash  fish-oil  soap  has  been  dissolved. 

Poison  dusts  that  kill  by  contact  may  sometimes  be  used.  A 
dust  containing  2.4  per  cent  nicotine  will  not  injure  corn  plants. 
This  dust  can  be  purchased,  or  can  be  made  by  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ing  in  a  closed  container  47  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  with  3 
pounds  of  40-per  cent  nicotine  sulfate.  Keep  tightly  covered 
until  used. 


CORN  CANNERS  GET  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY 

Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau  has  prepared  and  sent 
to  the  Corn  Canners  of  the  country  a  newspaper  mat 
describing  the  labels  on  canned  corn  and  presenting  in 
an  interesting  manner  the  various  .styles  and  grades. 
Corn  canners  are  urged  to  take  this  mat  to  their  local 
newspaper  for  reproduction.  It  has  already  appeared 
in  Huddleston’s  food  page  column  “Look  Lady.”  This 
column  is  syndicated  to  over  3,000  newspapers  for  their 
use.  The  Bureau  will  appreciate  clippings  of  all 
reproductions. 
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FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

GIVES  LONGER  AND 
MORE  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 

*  AT  LOWER  COST 


LOOK 

FOR  V| 
IMPRINT 
‘LA  PORTE  1, 

IN  METAL  y 
TO  BE  ^ 
SURE  IT’S  A  T 
LA  PORTE 


You  can  increase  your  production, 
reduce  maintenance  and  replacement 
costs  and  get  years  of  trouble-free 
service  from  this  Sanitary  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor  Beltint;  that  is  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  in  many  of  America’s 
foremost  Food  Industries. 

It  will  not  stretch  —  will  not  deterior¬ 
ate  while  notin  use  —  will  not  creep, 
weave  nor  jump  and,  more  than  this, 
it  is  heat,  acid  and  corrosion  proof. 
Thousands  of  feet  are  now  in  usecon- 
veyingfruit,  vegetables,  fish,  meatand 
other  products  on  grading,  sorting, 
peeling  and  packing  tables,  also  in 
scalders.  washers,  cookers,  exhaust¬ 
ers,  elvators,  etc.  Its  perfectly  flat 
surface  is  ideal  for  conveying  bottles, 
cans  or  other  containers  empty  or 
filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 


BOX  124 


LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


WITH  THIS  MACHINE,  ONE  MAN 
IS  ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 
TO  BLILD  A  LARGE 
STACK  OR  FILL 
A  LARGE 
SILO 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
*  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines, 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  e-isily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
better  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Established  1  t  t  0 


KEWAUNEE 


Incorporated  M24 


WISCONSIN 
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DETAILS— Keynote  of  Sales  Campaign 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFirS^^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  we  read  the 
Shrimp  canning  industry  is  going  in  for  merchandising 
in  a  constructive  manner.  No  doubt  leading  canners  of 
this  bay  delicacy  have  been  influenced  in  their  decision 
by  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  canners  to  stablize  consumer  demand  by  means  of 
group  merchandising  and  advertising  efforts.  More 
power  to  them!  It  is  with  satisfaction  too,  we  read 
that  an  advertising  agency  instrumental  in  helping  to 
form  the  Shrimp  Canners  National  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  handle  the  advertising.  Certainly  any 
group  of  canners  willing  to  collect  and  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000.00  a  year  for  at  least  three  years  will 
benefit  through  technical  advice  available  only  from 
men  who  have  spent  their  business  lives  in  merchan¬ 
dising  just  as  canners  have  spent  theirs  in  packing 
more  and  better  foods. 

Right  here,  however,  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  cau¬ 
tion.  Both  to  the  canners  concerned,  not  only  among 
the  shrimp  canners  but  among  all  cooperative  groups 
of  canners  working  together  for  the  promotion  of  their 
sales  and  profits,  and  those  splendid  fellows  who  are 
doing  their  level  best  to  sell  the  canning  industry  by 
groups  on  the  value  and  benefit  of  constructive  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  efforts  over  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years.  The  word  I  want  to  leave  with  both 
these  parties  is  just  this,  because  the  money  comes  in 
small  amounts  from  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
canners,  because  those  spending  it  are  blazing  trails, 
because  the  pathways  of  merchandising  canned  foods 
are  not  all  clearly  indicated,  care,  more  care  than  usual, 
should  be  taken  to  spend  these  various  sums  to  the  best 
advantage.  Every  group  ought  to  have  a  genius  in 
charge  of  the  signing  and  execution  of  all  contracts. 

Remember  the  old  definition  of  a  genius,  “A  genius 
is  a  man  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains!” 
For  years  we  have  been  going  along  our  merry  w’ay, 
spending  as  we  saw  fit  but  always  unmindful  of  the 
finer  details  of  the  operation,  in  many  cases  “letting 
George  do  it”  and  often  we  have  escaped  disaster  only 
because  of  the  natural  capacity  of  our  population  to 
absorb  new  ideas  in  foods  and  their  preservation  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  prove  our  plans  as  executed 
to  be  profitable. 

A  case  to  prove  my  point.  The  boss  in  our  family 
attended  the  1940  edition  of  the  Century  of  Progress, 
was  royally  entertained,  left  her  name  at  various  booths 
advertising  foods,  beverages  or  what  have  you.  After 
her  return  home,  followed  a  deluge  of  mail  matter. 
Some  of  it  good,  some  of  it  instructive,  much  of  it 
costly.  Today,  three  weeks  after  her  visit,  came  a 
form  letter  under  three  cent  postage,  referring  to  a 
souvenir  handed  her  during  her  pilgrimage.  It  was  a 
dandy  memento  of  her  visit,  one  too  that  her  family 
could  appreciate  and  enjoy  with  her.  The  letter  was 


incorrectly  addressed  to  her  husband,  his  initials  as 
used  were  used  incorrectly,  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was 
such  as  to  indicate  it  was  addressed  as  indeed  it  was, 
to  a  man.  As  a  result,  the  whole  matter  was  a  joke 
except  for  the  tangible  evidence  of  the  remaining  gift 
from  the  Fair. 

It’s  safe  to  say  no  one  in  the  organization  concerned 
would  lay  claim  to  being  a  genius  and  it’s  equally  safe 
to  assume  that  no  genius  hired  in  the  first  place  the 
employees  guilty  of  messing  up  a  friendly,  good  will 
building  transaction  as  this  one  was  messed  up.  Then 
again,  maybe  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  personnel 
department  as  such  but  instead,  may  be  laid  at  the 
desk  of  those  responsible  for  the  proper  training  of 
employees  meeting  the  public  and  those  charged  with 
the  duty  of  following  through  with  contacts  made  with 
the  public  at  demonstration  booths.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  those  parties  are  most  responsible  in  this  case. 
Two  weeks  ago,  I  saw  a  representative  of  a  coffee 
roaster  attempt  to  serve  coffee  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  an  organization  depending  on  him  for  their 
beverage  to  accompany  their  picnic  supper.  The  picnic 
was  held  out  of  doors,  water  was  not  handily  available, 
heat  for  boiling  it  was  not  convenient  either.  All 
these  facts  might  have  been  learned  in  advance  of  the 
supper.  Instead,  the  man  arrived  on  the  scene  about 
the  same  time  the  guests  started  parking  their  auto¬ 
mobiles.  He  commenced  trying  to  heat  the  little  water 
he  had  in  the  tiny  receptacle  on  hand,  when  it  was 
finally  luke  warm  he  finished  it  off  or  partially  finished 
the  job  on  the  electric  current,  he  quickly  served  what 
coffee  he  had  and  left  the  meeting  with  not  half  the 
folks  served.  You  can  imagine  his  reception  for  some 
time  afterwards  when  he  tried  to  sell  his  line  to  anyone 
who  was  at  the  meeting  and  failed  to  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  their  meal.  Again,  someone  failed  to 
sufficiently  instruct  this  man  in  the  ground  work  of 
preparing  for  a  demonstration  of  his  product. 

Every  day  in  every  large  center  of  population  you 
find  manufacturers’  representatives  employing  demon¬ 
strators  to  further  the  use  of  their  products.  The 
other  day  I  heard  a  lady  ask  a  former  representative  of 
a  large  food  packer  if  his  former  employers  had  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  training  demonstrators.  His  facetious  reply 
was,  “No,  they  try  to  catch  ’em  young,  treat  ’em  rough 
and  tell  ’em  as  little  as  possible.”  This  just  about  sums 
up  the  attitude  of  many  toward  new  employees, 
especially  demonstrators. 

Competition  today  and  always  has  demanded  that 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  that  leads  to  success. 
Look  at  The  National  Biscuit  Company  and  their 
Shredded  Wheat.  It  has  been  some  time  since  Kellogg 
worsted  them  in  the  famous  suit  over  the  use  of  the 
name  Shredded  Wheat.  You  would  think  after  that 
was  over  that  National  Biscuit  Company’s  sales  of  this 
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product  would  just  naturally  fall  off  to  this  newer  com¬ 
petitor.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  held  up  steadily 
and  in  many  territories  shown  normal  and  even  fine 
increases.  Why?  Because  The  National  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany  promptly  called  their  product  “National  Biscuit 
Company  Shredded  Wheat”  and  plainly  stated  on  the 
box,  “The  Original  Niagara  Falls  Product.”  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  I  have  not  been  writing  about  in¬ 
stances  wherein  canners  have  been  lax  in  properly 
training  merchandising  employees,  but  I  can  not  help 
but  feel  they  too,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  same  errors 
in  management  of  salesmen  and  demonstrators  unless 
they  check  carefully  against  necessary  routines  of 
training. 

Advertising  executives  in  charge  of  merchandising 
campaigns  have  a  heavy  responsibility  in  deciding  the 
nature  of  their  consumer  appeal.  So  has  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operator  outside  of  a  group.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  informative  campaigns 
will  do  the  most  in  quickly  building  needed  sales 
increases.  For  instance,  I  assume  that  canned  oysters 
can  be  eaten  with  relish  any  month  in  the  year,  yet  I 
have  still  to  see  any  literature  put  out  by  oyster  can¬ 
ners  calling  attention  to  this  fact.  Yet  many  folks 
would  enjoy  eating  canned  oysters  in  August  as  much 
as  in  December! 

Quite  often  I  feel  like  something  that  has  been 
through  the  wringer  and  as  often  as  not,  just  when  I 
am  that  way,  my  eye  catches  an  ad  for  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.  Before  I  have  finished  reading  one  I  am 
tempted  to  phone  my  grocer  and  have  three  cakes 
delivered  daily  to  my  home  for  thirty  days  so  that 
I  too,  may  enjoy  an  upswing  in  animal  spirits !  I  don’t 
read  any  such  compelling  ads  extolling  the  virtues  of 
beet  and  carrot  juice,  seldom  do  I  see  anything  in  the 
paid  ads  about  the  healthful  qualities  of  Kraut  Juice 
and  so  on.  Oh,  I’ll  admit  we  are  all  intrigued  by  the 
beautiful  ads  published  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  people  to  drink  more  fruit  juices  but  not  every¬ 
body  is  doing  as  much  as  they  should  in  this  regard. 
Again  we  find  a  lack  of  men  in  these  product  groups 
with  an  infinite  capacity  for  digging  out  the  facts 
about  their  product  and  then  getting  them  before  the 
public. 


Make  Carton  Handling  Easy! 


Case  Stacker 

STACKS  OR  UNSTACKS 

The  new  CRCO  Case  Stacker  is  a  flexible, 
trouble-free  stacker  which  will  materially  ■ 
aid  in  reducing  labor  costs  and  t>peeding  up 
warehouse  operations  and  the  handling  of 
trucks  and  cars. 

Stacks  or  unstacks  uoodeii  boxes,  paper 
cartons,  crates  and  bags—  ideal  equipment 
where  efficiency  is  needed  in  the  warehouse, 
plant,  or  on  the  loading  platforms. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  specifications. 


Lastly  but  not  least  among  the  sins  of  omission 
charged  to  us,  must  be  that  of  failing  to  tell  enough 
people  concerned  about  whatever  we  may  be  doing  to 
help  them  sell  more  of  our  goods.  Large  advertisers 
are  at  fault  in  this  regard  just  as  much  as  the  little 
fellow  especially  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  volume  of  sales.  The  press  tells  us  daily 
that  we  are  in  for  an  era  of  toughening,  that  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  take  it  in  the  days  to  come  in  more 
ways  than  one.  I  sincerely  hope  that  along  with  all 
the  rest  \ve  must  endure  that  in  every  case,  where  a 
canner  has  been  doing  what  he  thought  he  could  to  help 
distributors  sell  his  merchandise  that  he  will  at  once 
begin  to  tighten  up  on  his  merchandising  and  selling 
efforts  w’ith  a  view  toward  making  them  more  worth¬ 
while,  more  effective  for  the  distributor  and  his  retail 
customers  and  more  productive  to  him  of  increased 
rales  and  profits. 


Chisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


PLEASE  SEND 
I  I  Full  detdils  of  Case  Stacker 
I  I  Catalog  No.  31  of  Equipment 

Name  . 

Firm . 


Address .. 

City.. - 

State . 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


STOPPING  LEAKS  IN  A  MATTER  OF 
SECONDS 

“Flextite”  a  new  product  developed  by 
the  Flexrock  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
brings  the  time  required  for  the  stopping 
of  leaks  down  to  a  matter  of  seconds 
instead  of  minutes  as  is  the  case  with 
most  leak  stopping  materials.  This  new 
“Flextite”  is  used  with  ordinary  portland 
cement  and  forced  against  w'ater  pres¬ 
sure,  held  there  for  only  a  few  seconds 
and  the  leak  is  stopped.  The  product  is 
invaluable  for  stopping  leaks  in  dams, 
retaining  walls,  concrete  w’alls,  concrete 
tanks  and  such  other  places.  It  is  also 
very  valuable  for  water  proofing  and 
damp  proofing  generally  in  cellars  or 
basements,  pits,  tanks  and  other  such 
places.  Detailed  instructions  explaining 
the  simplicity  of  handling  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  company’s  office  at  23rd 
and  Manning  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

CONTINENTAL  EARNINGS  UP 

Consolidated  net  earnings  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  and  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries,  as  reported  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1940,  based  partly  on 
estimates  and  subject  to  current  year- 
end  adjustments,  amounted  to  $14,088,- 
386,  which  after  providing  $5,208,758  for 
depi'eciation,  depletion,  and  federal  taxes, 
left  net  earnings  available  for  dividends 
of  $8,879,628. 

After  deducting  $900,000  to  cover  divi¬ 
dends  on  200,000  outstanding  shai’es  of 
$4.50  cumulative  preferred  stock,  there 
remained  $7,979,628  of  net  earnings  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  common  stock,  equivalent 
to  $2.80  a  share  on  2,853,971  common 
shares  of  $20  par  value  outstanding 
June  30,  1940. 

For  the  comparable  twelve  months 
period  ending  June  30,  1939,  net  earn¬ 
ings,  after  deduction  of  $5,207,290  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  and  federal  taxes, 
amounted  to  $7,2.30,142,  equivalent,  after 
preferred  dividend  requirements,  to  $2.21 
a  common  share. 

SUPPICER  WAREHOUSES  BURN 

Fire  caused  about  $1,500  damage  to 
thre^  warehouses  of  the  G.  S.  Suppiger 
Company  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  on  July  15. 

GRAPEFRUIT  CROP  OUTLOOK  POOR 

According  to  a  Government  survey,  the 
condition  of  Texas  grapefruit  on  July  1st 
was  53  per  cent  of  normal,  as  against  65 
per  cent  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago, 
indicating  a  crop  much  below  that  of  last 
season  for  the  1940-1941  pack. 

NEW  PLANT  TO  BEGIN  OPERATIONS 

The  ^ew  plant  of  Loudon  Packing 
Company, *'at  Lititz,  Pennsylvania,  will 
irtart  operations  on  tomatoes  about 
August  1.5th. 
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NEW  TAYLOR  FLEX-O-TIMER 

Precise  timing  of  the  sequence  and 
duration  of  operation  involving  tempera¬ 
ture,  pressure,  humidity  or  combinations 
of  each  often  result  in  lower  costs  and 
increasingly  higher  qualities  in  many 
industrial  processes.  Adaptable  for  use 
in  the  canning  industry  where  it  is 
desirable  to  change  the  filling  materials 
at  fixed  intervals  in  the  filling  of  cans 
is  the  new  Taylor  Flex-O-Timer,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Taylor  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  which 


permits  maximum  precision  of  time  with 
a  minimum  of  labor  and  expense.  In 
the  Taylor  Flex-O-Timer  extreme  flexi¬ 
bility  is  obtained.  Specially  designed 
mechanism  permits  the  air  valve  or 
switch  to  he  turned  on  or  off  within 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  cycle 
time.  A  new  latch-strip  solenoid  operated 
mechanism  starts  the  process  instan¬ 
taneously.  Where  considerable  variation 
in  processing  time  is  required,  the  Flex- 
O-Timer  offers  a  varying  drum  speed 
I'otation,  giving  78  different  drum  speeds, 
operating  cost  is  less.  The  Taylor  plant 
Installation  is  less  expensive  and  the 
has  been  tooled  for  production  so  that 
the  Timer  sells  at  a  moderate  price. 


TOMATO  QUEEN 

Miss  Leslie  Shippey,  an  18-year-old 
Butler  University  student,  but  who  dur¬ 
ing  vacation  time  is  employed  in  the 
Indianapolis  plant  of  Stokely  Bros.  & 
Company,  was  crowned  Queen  of  the 
Fourth  Indiana  Tomato  Festival  at 
Elwood,  Indiana,  last  week. 

PEACH  AGREEMENT 

W.  B.  Parker,  California  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Director,  has  announced  that  the 
1940-1941  marketing  agreement  for 
canned  cling  peaches  has  been  approved 
by  the  required  number  of  growers  and 
canners,  and  became  effective  July  28th. 
The  order  provides  that  only  No.  1  cling 
peaches  may  be  canned  this  season,  and 
permits  a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
inspection  and  grading  of  the  fruit. 


MAINE  VARIETY  TRIALS  PUBLISHED 

The  vegetable  variety  trials  conducted 
by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  1939  have  been  summarized 
and  published  in  bulletin  form. 

TO  CONTROL  CANADIAN  LOBSTER 
EXPORT 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Authorities  that  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  Canadian  canned  lobster  may 
develop  in  the  United  States  if  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  can  be  maintained  in 
the  product,  and  will  work  toward  that 
end.  No  canned  lobster  will  be  exported 
without  the  approval  of  the  Government 
Controller. 

INSTALLING  TOMATO  EQUIPMENT 

New  tomato  equipment  to  handle  the 
1940  tomato  pack  is  being  installed  in 
the  Frank  Raiter  Canning  Company,  at 
Salinas,  California. 

SCHUCKL  BUILDING  WAREHOUSE 

A  $20,000  warehouse  is  being  con¬ 
structed  by  Schuckl  &  Company,  Sunny¬ 
vale,  California,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  time  to  store  this  season’s 
canned  fruit  pack. 


DISTRIBUTORS*  ACTIVITY 

ATLANTIC  COMMISSION  CITED 

The  Atlantic  Commission  Com¬ 
pany,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  of  America,  102  Warren 
St.,  New  York,  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  discontinue  accepting  brokerage 
allowances  and  discounts  in  lieu  of 
brokerage  upon  purchases  made 
for  its  own  account,  in  violation  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Commission  findings,  based  on  a 
stipulation  entered  into  between 
the  Atlantic  Commission  Company 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
are  that  the  Atlantic  Commission 
Company  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  buying,  selling  and  distributing 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  on  and 
for  its  own  account  and  that  of 
The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  (and  its  subsidiaries) 
and  also  as  a  broker  and  on  con¬ 
signment  as  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  for  the  accounts  of  other 
buyers  and  sellers  of  such  products. 

Further  findings  are  that  the 
Atlantic  Commission  Company  has 
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purchased  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  a  net  price  reflecting  a 
reduction  from  the  prices  at  which 
sellers  were  currently  selling  com¬ 
modities  to  other  buyers,  of  an 
amount  reflecting  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  amount  of  brokerage 
which  was  being  paid  by  such 
sellers  to  brokers  representing 
them  in  effecting  sales  of  their 
commodities  to  buyers  other  than 
the  Atlantic  Commission  Company. 

Other  findings  are  that  with 
many  who  did  not  sell  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Commission  Company  at  a  net 
price  or  on  a  net  basis,  the  Atlantic 
Commission  Company,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  purchases  for  its  account, 
negotiated  “quantity  discount 
agreements,”  which  provided  for 
the  payment  to  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Company  of  an  amount  to 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  contracting  seller 
was  currently  paying  brokerage  to 
his  brokers  representing  him  in 
effecting  sales  of  commodities  to 
buyers  other  than  the  Atlantic 
Commission  Company. 


Under  the  order,  the  Atlantic 
Commission  Company  is  to  cease 
making  purchases  of  commodities 
for  its  own  account  at  a  so-called 
net  price  or  on  a  so-called  net  basis, 
and  at  any  other  price  on  any  other 
basis  which  reflects  a  deduction 
from  the  prices  at  which  sellers  are 
selling  commodities  to  other  pur¬ 
chasers,  of  any  amount  represent¬ 
ing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  brokerage 
being  paid  by  sellers  to  their 
brokers  on  sales  of  their  com¬ 
modities. 

The  order  further  prohibits  the 
Atlantic  Commission  Company 
from  accepting  from  sellers  on 
purchases  of  commodities  made  for 
its  own  account  any  so-called 
quantity  discounts  and  payments 
of  all  kinds  reflecting  in  whole  or 
in  part,  brokerage  being  paid  by 
sellers  to  their  brokers  on  sales  of 
their  commodities. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  the 
Atlantic  Commission  Company 
cease  accepting  from  sellers  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  on  purchases  of 
commodities  made  for  its  own 


account,  any  brokerage  and  any 
allowances  and  discounts  in  lieu  of 
brokerage  in  any  manner  what¬ 
soever. 

MORE  PRICE  CONTRACTS 

The  New  York  State  Food 
Merchants’  Association,  which 
holds  its  39th  annual  convention  in 
Syracuse  August  4-7  is  expected 
to  develop  a  program  whereunder 
canners  and  manufacturers  of 
other  food  products  will  be  asked 
to  establish,  by  contract,  minimum 
resale  prices  for  their  products  in 
New  York  State.  The  proposal,  of 
course,  will  embrace  only  trade- 
marked  goods. 

Loss-leader  selling  has  kept  the 
retail  food  market  in  New  York, 
particularly  in  New  York  City  and 
environs,  in  a  state  of  constant 
turmoil  during  the  past  year.  Sharp 
price  competition  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  rapid  growth  of  super¬ 
markets,  intensification  of  cor¬ 
porate  chain  merchandising,  and 
more  aggressive  selling  on  the  part 
of  independent  retailers.  Prices  for 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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many  nationally-known  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  canned  foods  among  them, 
have  been  driven  down  to  the 
point  where  they  have  been  moving 
at  cost,  and  in  some  cases  at  less 
than  the  f.  o.  b.  plant  quotations. 
Organized  retail  grocers  in  New 
York  contemplate  a  two-point  plan 
of  attack  on  this  price-cutting  evil. 
Coupled  with  a  drive  for  resale 
price  contracting  will  come  an  in¬ 
tensified  campaign  for  an  anti-loss- 
leader  law  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  State  Legislature. 

PRICE  CONTRACTING — Resale 
price  contracting  on  foods  has  been 
practiced  on  a  fairly  broad  scale  in 
Ohio  for  the  past  two  years,  that 
state  having  been  selected  by  the 
industry  as  a  “proving  ground”  for 
the  food  trades. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
reports  agree  that  the  program  has 
been  a  successful  one  in  the  Buck¬ 
eye  State,  national  manufacturers 
exhibit  a  strange  reluctance  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  marketing  operations, 
via  the  resale  price  contract  policy, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
manufacturers  are  not  completely 
“sold”  on  resale  price  contracting, 
notwithstanding  their  experiences 
in  Ohio.  The  oM  bugaboo  of  “hold¬ 
ing  the  umbrella”  is  still  very  much 
in  the  foreground  when  manufac¬ 
turers  discuss  price  contracting 
among  themselves,  and  the  thought 
that  such  price  maintenance  serves 
direztly  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
private  brand  competition  is  like¬ 
wise  an  important  factor  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
resale  price  maintenance  contracts. 

A  relatively  new  development, 
but  by  no  means  a  minor  factor  in 
this  entire  issue,  is  the  evident 
hostility  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  public  policy  set 
forth  in  the  Miller-Tydings  Act 
and  various  state  laws  permitting 
resale  price  maintenance  contracts. 

The  Commission  during  recent 
months  has  been  on  the  qui  vive  in 
ferreting  out  and  prosecuting 
abuses  of  these  laws,  wherein  com¬ 
binations  of  sellers  and/or  buyers 
are  alleged  to  have  fixed  prices 
through  concerted  action. 

Many  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
food  field  are  of  the  belief  that 


resale  price  contracting  is  on  the 
way  out,  legally  as  well  as  from  the 
economic  standpoint  and  while,  for 
reasons  of  policy,  they  are  not 
broadcasting  this  conviction  to  the 
four  weeks,  the  existence  of  this 
school  of  thought  is  expected  to 
militate  any  scamper  by  food 
manufacturers  to  “get  abroad”  any 
resale  price  contracting  campaign 
which  might  be  developed  in  New 
York  State  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  retail  trade  for  such 
action. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

For  Additional  Crop  Reports  by  Wire 
See  Weekly  Review. 

TOMATOES 

PENDLETON,  IND.,  July  27 — Crop 
normal. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND,,  July  24 — Crop 
badly  in  need  of  rain  at  present 
time.  Will  be  about  two  weeks 
late.  Do  not  expect  to  start  to  pack 
until  August  20th. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  MD.,  July  31 — 
Conditions  here  very  dry.  The 
canning  season  will  be  poor  if  dry 
'onditions  continue. 

ROCKY  COMFORT,  MO.,  July  29 — 
Crop  in  good  shape,  heavily  fruited. 
Canned  price  poor. 

BROCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  30 — Acre¬ 
age  increased  15  per  cent  over 
1919.  Growing  conditions  to  date 
terrible.  Prospective  yield  60  per 
cent  of  normal. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  July  26 — Crop 
set  somewhat  light  on  vines. 

CLEARFIELD,  UTAH,  July  26  — 
Crop  looks  good  for  this  year.  We 
estimate  our  yield  to  be  about  70 
per  cent  of  a  normal  year. 

CORN 

PENDLETON,  IND.,  July  27 — Crop 
70  per  cent. 

REiNBECK,  IOWA,  July  27 — Sweet 
corn  in  this  territory  damaged  25 
to  30  per  cent  by  eight  days  of  103 
degrees  or  higher.  Heat  burned 
tassels  on  early  corn  and  caused 
some  firing  of  the  leaves.  Later 
corn  does  not  show  quite  as  much 
damage.  We  had  a  good  shower  on 
the  25th,  but  the  temperatures  are 
still  higher  than  normal  under 
usual  conditions  following  showers. 


DRYDEN,  MAINE,  July  25 — Crop 
very  late  and  uneven.  Two  to  three 
weeks  late  unless  weather  is 
greatly  improved. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  July  24 — Sweet 
corn  crop  in  bad  condition  on 
account  of  hot  dry  weather,  now 
as  a  result  it  is  firing.  Corn  is 
shooting  and  silking  and  needs 
water.  We  estimate  50  per  cent  of 
normal  crop  if  rain  comes  this 
week,  if  not  estimate  one-third  of 
normal  crop.  Prospects  as  bad  as 
1934  and  1936. 

BEANS 

DRYDEN,  MAINE,  July  25 — Crop 
late  and  irregular  due  to  rainy 
weather,  nearly  two  weeks  late. 

ROCKY  COMFORT,  MO.,  July  29 — 
Beans  about  all  canned  for  the 
early  pack.  There  will  be  a  late 
pack. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  wis.,  July  27 — 
Green  Lima :  After  the  very  heavy 
rains  which  caused  considerable 
washing  and  packing  of  soil,  the 
crop  has  made  wonderful  progress 
since  the  hot  weather  set  in.  Fields 
are  in  full  bloom  and  setting  pods. 
Some  infestation  of  black  aphid, 
but  not  serious  as  yet.  Expect  to 
start  packing  last  week  in  August. 

PEAS 

ATHENS,  WIS.,  July  29 — Terrific 
heat  wave  in  this  territory  has  cut 
early  estimate  on  Sweets  about  50 
per  cent.  However,  our  pack  is 
running  to  fair  quality. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  July  27 — 
Crop  completed  yesterday  with  a 
very  disappointing  Sweet  pack. 
Our  average  per  acre  on  Sweets 
will  be  close  to  55  cases. 

OTHER  CROPS 

WEESTER,  N.  Y.,  July  26 — Cab¬ 
bage  :  Crop  150  per  cent  and  grow¬ 
ing  fine. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  July  26 — 
Cherries :  Heavy  wind  storm 
through  cherry  section  last  night. 
Damage  unreported  as  yet.  Crop 
apparently  not  coming  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  24  — 
Pumpkin;  Acreage  planted  about 
same  as  in  1939.  Prospects  fair  at 
present  time. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  July  26 — Rasp¬ 
berries  :  Red  and  black  in  great  de¬ 
mand  by  cold  packers.  Price 
advanced  from  6c  and  8c  to  91'oC 
and  13V:>c  respectively. 


H 
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NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Improve  QUALITY  with 

LANGSENKAMP  JUICE  STRAINER 

*  You  can  aFFord  to  omit  tlie  Langsenkamp  Juice  Strainer  from  lines  lead- 
ins  to  Filling  macFiines  iF  you  can  aFFord  to  lose  money.  Removes  all 

f  specks  and  foreign  particles  from  product  that  grade 
qua'ity  down.  Low  cost  installation.  Very  little  atten- 

Anything  For  the  tomato  products  packer. 

Line  of  Finishers  includes  the  modern  sanitary 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  I  | 

" Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  ■  4 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Double  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 
Morral  Labeling  Machine 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hez-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

A»k  for  explaination 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Houte” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


attractively  coLORE^ 

Orufdmd  Ctv^itwnd 


'km 


mm 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss 


The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


DOUBLE  HUSKER 

It's  no  longer  necessary  to  "put  up  with"  imper¬ 
fect  husking  or  to  tolerate  bruising  and  breaking 
of  tender  corn  in  the  husking  machines! 

The  new  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to 
160  ears  of  perfectly  husked  corn  per  minute — 
handling  the  corn  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
possibly  feed.  Whether  the  ears  are  large  or 
small,  all  husk  is  completely  removed  without 
bruising  or  crushing  even  the  most  tender  selected 
corn  for  corn-on-the-cob  canning.  Think  what  that 
means  in  cutting  down  sorting  and  rehusking 
time  and  in  saving  of  good  corn! 

The  FMC  Double  Husker  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  careful  engineering  and  actual  produc¬ 
tion-line  tests.  Seven  prominent  canners  used 
and  approved  them  last  season. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Tel.  Superior  7700 


f  *  ‘  /  (Sprague-Sells  Division) 

^  /  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

send  the  coupon 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^-^02.7 

(Sprogue-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL 

Please  send 

□  Full  Details  of  the  FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


Name. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canned  Foods  Market  Acting  in  Reverse — 
What  the  Hot  Spell  Is  Doing  to  Canning 
Crops — Merchandising  Canners  Are  Selling 
At  Better  Than  Market  Prices — What  Is 
Likely  to  Happen  to  Canned  Foods  Prices. 

ABSURDITY — If  there  is  anything 
more  contrary  than  the  canned 
foods  market  you  name  it,  for  we 
know  it  not.  With  intense  heat 
burning  up  many  of  the  great  can¬ 
ning  crops,  and  not  just  for  a  day, 
but  over  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
still  going  strong  in  many  regions, 
all  the  talk  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods  has  been  that  canned  foods 
prices  are  weaker!  That  “talk” 
of  course  does  not  make  the  prices 
weaker,  because  as  a  fact  corn 
canners  tell  us,  hereabouts,  that 
they  are  out  of  the  market,  and 
especially  on  shoepeg  corn  at  any 
price,  due  to  crop  damage  and  un¬ 
certainty.  And  as  for  whole  kernel 
Golden  Bantam  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  it  will  be  just  that  for  another 
year  or  more — “golden  grains.” 

Apparently  anything  can  knock 
the  canned  foods  prices  down,  but 
nothing  on  earth,  in  the  heavens  or 
under  the  sea,  can  cause  them  to 
rise.  A  recent  report  in  a  daily 
paper,  from  the  lower  Peninsula 
where  they  grow  a  lot  of  “green 
wrap”  tomatoes  for  market  stall 
uses,  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the 
tremendous  ( ?)  crop  of  tomatoes 
this  season  —  32,000  %  baskets ! 
Think  of  it!  And  if  you  do  you 
will  realize  that  that  whole  amount 
is  not  enough  to  keep  one  good 
sized  tomato  cannery  going  one 
day.  But  no  such  cannery  would 
have  the  stuff,  because  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  market  crop  which  the 
intense  heat  rushed  too  fast  to  be 
handled,  and  canners  do  not  care 
for  that  sort.  Yet  the  canned  to¬ 
mato  market  went  “weak”  on  that 
report.  Sure,  they  have  canned, 
and  are  canning,  some  earjy  toma¬ 
toes  down  there,  but  every  buyer 
knows  early  canned  tomatoes!  No 
cause  for  a  break,  but  it  did  break. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  read 


what  this  siege  of  torrid  weather 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country,  as 
directly  reported  to  us  by  wire  in 
time  for  this  Review.  Pea  canners, 
bean  canners,  corn  canners,  fruit 
canners,  and  tomato  canners  read 
and  digest  what  this  means.  And 
see  what  “goats”  you  are  making 
of  yourselves  when  you  offer 
canned  foods  at  today’s  prices. 
Read  in  the  New  York  Market, 
next  following,  what  one  buyer 
says  about  canners:  he  calls  you 
damn  fools,  for  making  such  prices. 

We  present  the  following,  just 
as  received,  knowing  that  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  you  will  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  helpful  in  formulating  your 
plans,  and,  we  hope,  in  getting 
enough  courage  to  stiffen  your 
prices,  and  to  advance  them  ma¬ 
terially  over  what  you  have  been 
quoting.  Here  they  are: 

“YORK  PA.,  July  JO — We  thought 
probably  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  recent  change  in  condi¬ 
tion  of  snap  beans  throughout 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  After  a 
period  of  ten  consecutive  days  with 
temperatures  ranging  around  100 
degrees  in  the  fields  both  young  and 
mature  beans  have  been  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  they  have  been 
literally  cooked  in  the  fields.  This 
condition  will  seriously  curtail  the 
Ijack  of  beans  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  and  tell 
you  a  very  sad  story  but  the  few 
words  above  are  indeed  the  truth.  I 
have  never  in  my  brief  experience 
seen  such  I’eaction — from  perfectly 
beautiful  fields  to  those  that  look 
like  a  fire  had  swept  through  them. 
What  the  outcome  will  be  certainly 
is  hard  to  forecast.  We  are  definitely 
assured  right  now  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  pack  of  snap  beans,  both  green 
and  wax,  will  be  very  short  this 
year.  William  A.  Free,  Executive 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association.” 

^ 

“rochkster,  n.  y.,  July  31 — Recent 
warm  spell  in  this  section  improved 
crop  conditions.  No  adverse  reports 
as  yet.  Lee  A.  Taylor,  Secretary, 
Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.” 

^  >I5  5k 

“CLYDE,  OHIO,  July  31 — Account 
extreme  hot  weather  it  is  estimated 
yield  first  Sweet  Corn  planting  is 


reduced  50  per  cent  or  less.  Second 
and  third  must  have  more  seasonal 
weather  to  make  anything.  Tomatoes 
in  some  sections  look  like  75  per 
cent  or  better,  others  normal.  Ohio 
Canners  Association.” 

5k  5|:  ''fi 

“INDIANAPOLIS,  INI).,  July  31 — 
Retel;  Canners  estimating  damage 
done  Corn;  Golden  50  per  cent, 
\yhite  25  to  50  per  cent.  Cannot 
estimate  damage  done  to  Tomatoes 
at  present  time.  Robert  E.  Jackson, 
Secretary,  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

“HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  July  31 — Bantam 
cut  at  least  50  per  cent.  Cogent 
can  still  make  fair  yield  with  favor¬ 
able  weather.  Half  inch  rain  last 
evening.  Total  for  month  three- 
fourths  inch.  Hoopeston  Canning 
Company.” 

^ 

“VINTON,  low'A,  July  31  —  Heat 
wave  now  broken  has  cut  short 
pack  Stringless  Beans  with  80  per 
cent  of  normal  pack.  Bantam  Corn 
damaged  30  to  50  per  cent.  White 
Corn  20  to  30  per  cent.  Tomatoes 
are  still  reported  90  per  cent.  This 
for  lowa-Nebraska.  Hoyt  Ellis, 
President,  lowa-Nebraska  Canners 
Association.” 

^  55: 

“le  SUEUR,  MINN.,  July  31 — Retel: 
Scattered  showers  have  relieved 
situation  somewhat,  but  first  weeks 
crop  will  undoubtedly  show  effect  of 
poor  pollination  due  to  recent  exces¬ 
sive  heat.  However,  don’t  believe 
total  damage  will  exceed  15  per  cent 
if  weather  favorable  next  thirty 
days.  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company,  (Dietrich).” 

“COLUMBUS,  wis.,  July  31 — Heat 
cut  off  possibly  half  million  cases 
Peas  in  Wisconsin  and  hurt  Sweet 
Corn  prospects  possibly  10  per  cent. 
Columbus  Foods  Corp.” 

“OCONOMOWOC,  WIS.,  July  31 — Re¬ 
plying:  Sweets  in  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  completed  week  ago,  still  packing 
Western  Wisconsin.  Heat  did  some 
damage  fore  part  last  week  but 
cooler  weather  resulted  last  Thurs¬ 
day  with  rain  improved  condition. 
Corn  in  Madison  section  looks  good 
and  prospects  are  very  encouraging. 
Douht  if  heat  did  much  damage  in 
our  section.  Understand  Lake  Shore 
corn  stand  uneven  and  show  some 
damage  of  June  rains.  Oconomowoc 
Canning  Company.” 
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“MADISON,  wis.,  July  31 — Heat  re¬ 
duced  our  Sweet  pack  at  least  several 
hundred  thousand  cases.  With  re¬ 
cent  rains  Corn  and  Beans  look  good 
despite  heat.  And  in  some  parts  of 
State,  heat  actually  improved  Corn 
prospects.  Marvin  P.  Verhulst, 
Executive  Secretary,  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association.” 

*  *  * 

“OGDEN,  UTAH,  July  31 — 1940  Utah 
Tomato  planted  acreage  27  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year,  but  due  to 
prolonged  hot  weather  we  now  esti¬ 
mate  40  per  cent  crop  loss  from 
Western  Yellow  Blight.  Tomato 
packing  to  start  August  10th.  Harvey 
F.  Cahill,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah 
Canners  Association.” 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  July  31 — Dear  Mr. 
Judge:  Replying  to  your  wire  of  even 
date,  we  wired  you  that  our  Bantam  in 
this  section  of  the  counti’y  was  cut  50 
per  cent;  the  Cogent  could  still  make  a 
fair  yield  with  favorable  weather;  and 
that  we  had  a  half  inch  rain  last  evening, 
making  a  total  rainfall  for  the  month 
around  here  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

During  the  past  two  and  one-half 
weeks  we  have  had  a  temperature  run¬ 
ning  fi’om  95  to  101  or  102,  and  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  tassel  damage.  How'  serious 
it  is  it  is  impossible  to  tell  until  we  get 
into  it. 

If  we  could  get  favorable  weather  from 
here  on  out,  we  might  get  75  per  cent  of 
an  average  yield,  taking  everything  into 
cr'n'ideratirn,  but  that  would  be  the  top. 

The  .  iluation  through  all  of  Central 
Illinois  is  nothing  to  brag  about,  and  the 
dr  mage  has  been  severe — especially  to 
the  early  corn.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  strte  some  plants  have  a  full  normal 
'“rop  coming  on  as  they  had  a  lot  of  rain 
la  t  wee’:  which  was  in  that  section  only. 

'"’ve::ty-five  miles  outh  of  this,  whi  h 
a  :es  in  the  Cal  Pak  outfit,  believe  they 
fi:?jre  to  ,  ate  the  damage  around  15  per 
cent  and  the  further  south  you  go,  the 
worse  it  is. 

Iowa  has  had  pretty  good  rains  the 
past  week  and  should  be  in  fairly  got  d 
shape,  although  no  doubt  they  have  had 
seme  heat  damage. 

Minnesota  probably  figure  around  15  to 
20  per  cent  damage  to  date  and  every 
day  they  go  without  rain  it  w'ill  be  more 
severe. 

Wisconsin  is  rather  spotted.  The  ex¬ 
treme  lower  part  is  about  the  same  as 
Northern  Illinois.  You  then  run  into  a 
strip  30  or  40  miles  wide  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  bad;  you  then  run  into  another 
strip  where  they  are  good,  which  make 
it  difficult  to  make  very  much  of  an 
estimate. 

The  best  dope  that  the  writer  could  get 
is  that  Northern  Indiana  is  in  fairly  good 
shape;  Central  Indiana  is  about  like  we 
are  here  and  the  extreme  south  a  little 
better  with  some  damage  the  past  week 
only. 

Ohio  is  supposed  to  be  fairly  good,  the 
northern  part  better  than  the  southern. 


The  writer’s  guess  is  that  where  we 
have  been  running  an  average  the  past 
two  years  over  the  country  of  60  to  62 
cases  per  aci’e,  50  to  55  would  be  the  top 
today. 

Don’t  look  for  any  runaway  market 
with  the  large  pack  of  peas,  but  there 
certainly  is  no  need  for  giving  any  corn 
away. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EFT:W  Ed.  Trego. 

HOOPESTON  CANNING  CO. 

The  heat  caught  the  sweet  peas 
at  a  critical  moment,  for  many  such 
crops,  and  all  things  considered  the 
damage  was  less  than  might  have 
been. 

With  corn,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  early  cold  and  wet  season  de¬ 
layed  planting,  and  held  back 
germination,  the  heat  caught  the 
crop  just  as  it  began  tasseling  and 
pollination  was  accordingly  badly 
interfered  with.  The  heat  kills 
the  pollen  before  it  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  Just  how  much  the  crop 
has  been  damaged  in  this  way  will 
not  show  until  later,  when  ears  not 
filled  out  or  only  partly  so  may  be 
the  rule,  and  if  you  know  your  corn 
you  know  what  that  can  mean. 

THE  MARKET — One  of  the  above 
contributors,  by  wire,  followed  with 
an  interesting  letter,  just  at  hand, 
and  it  gives  a  view  of  the  market 
which  is  interesting  because  it 
flatly  contradicts  the  assertion  of 
poor  buying.  The  writer  says: 

“We  are  closing  J.ily  as  the 
bet-t  out-going  shipment  month 
we  have  ever  experienced  in 
the  history  of  our  business. 
Almost  100  per  cent  better 
than  the  average  for  the  last 
ten  years.  We  are  having  a 
tremendous  big  demand  for 
peas,  and  we  know  that  buyers’ 
stocks  must  be  badly  depleted 
because  we  are  getting  in 
wires  from  all  sources  asking 
for  rush  shipments  and,  in 
some  instances,  already  we 
have  had  repeat  business.” 

Truth  is  some  pea  canners  are 
finding  business  so  good,  at  full 
prices,  that  they  are  neglecting  to 
send  their  subscriptions  to  the  Pea 
Institute  for  the  Fall  advertising 
campaign.  That  is  a  bad  oversight. 
Keep  this  ball  rolling.  Send  in  your 
subscriptions  promptly  and  in  full. 
That  is  the  one  way  to  insure  a 
continuation  of  a  strong,  and  good 
priced  canned  pea  market. 


The  prices  that  are  ruling  on 
canned  tomatoes  are  simply 
criminal ;  they  ought  to  be  at  least 
10  cents  per  dozen  higher  and  if  we 
owned  good  tomatoes  no  one  could 
move  them  for  20  cents  higher 
than  today’s  lowest  quotations.  If 
canned  tomatoes  do  not  sell  at 
double  today’s  lowest  prices,  by 
early  winter,  we’ll  give  up  trying 
to  understand  the  canned  foods 
market. 

Some  forward  lookers  foresee 
the  heavy  buying  the  Government 
must  do  to  feed  its  increasing 
army,  navy  and  air  corps;  some 
others  see  a  doubling  of  popular 
demand  owing  to  the  increased 
employment  in  all  manner  of  war 
preparedness  efforts;  there  are 
even  some  who  realize  that  famine 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  re¬ 
quires  food,  and  that  canned  foods 
are  the  answer.  The  world  is 
suffering  because  men  will  not 
think. 

Our  market  pages,  and  the 
following  market  reports  will  give 
you  all  the  prices  you  could  want. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Fruits  Firmer — Salmon  Active — Buying  a 
Little  Better  —  What  Buyers  Think  of 
Ca.incrs — Tomato  Canners  Weaken — Peas 
Firming  —  Corn  Better  Handled  —  Cherries 
J  -S  '.all  Fruits  Stranger — Heavy  Covern- 
m  nt  Bu/ing  Yet  To  Come. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  August  1,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Increased  firm¬ 
ness  in  canned  fruits,  an  active 
demand  for  new  pack  salmon,  and 
a  moderate  liberalization  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  buying  programs,  char¬ 
acterize  the  market  this  week. 
While  jobbers  have  by  no  means 
entirely  scrapped  the  bearish  poli¬ 
cies  which  have  guided  their  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  greater  part  of 
1940,  their  experiences  with  early 
canned  fruit  contracting  have 
shown  them  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  rising  market  and  inven¬ 
tory  appreciation,  and  they  are 
carefully  checking  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  list  to  see  if  they 
can  repeat. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  in  on  recessions  and 
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speculative  purchases  made  some 
weeks  back  at  the  lower  prices  then 
prevailing;  additional  buying  in¬ 
terest  is  rather  limited  at  the 
moment. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL  —  Buyers  have 
booked  a  moderate  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  new  pack  fruit  cocktail, 
with  choice  2y~ys  priced  at  $1.60, 
f.  0.  b.  Coast.  Packing  on  this  fruit 
is  getting  under  way  in  California 
this  week,  and  buyers  are  waiting 
reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
pack  and  anticipated  pack  totals 
before  operating  further. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS  —  Continued 
strength  is  in  evidence  throughout 
the  list,  advances  in  prices  for 
Bartlett  pears  and  canned  prunes 
reflecting  the  relative  scarcity  of 
the  fruit  this  season.  A  market  of 
$1.75  for  choice  Bartletts,  f.  o.  b. 
northwestern  cannery,  seems  to  be 
generally  looked  for. 


piece  out  their  inventories  in  this 
manner  until  the  market  estab¬ 
lishes  a  definite  trend.  As  one 
buyer  puts  it  this  week :  “We  made 
some  mighty  good  buys  on  canned 
fruits,  and  maybe  we  can  do  the 
same  on  other  lines.  There  was  no 
pressure  from  the  buyers,  the  can- 
ners  were  just  damn  fools  and 
came  out  with  prices  so  low  that 
we  couldn’t  pass  them  up.  If  they 
made  this  mistake  on  fruits,  they 
may  repeat  on  other  lines,  so  in  the 
meantime  we  will  just  standby 
until  we  ‘find  out  the  score.’  ”  This 
is  rather  a  harsh  indictment,  but 
not  entirely  uncalled  for. 

TOMATOES — Talk  of  a  heavy  crop 
and  probable  large  pack  in  the  Tri- 
States  has  curbed  the  buying  urge 
of  many  distributors,  insofar  as 
new  pack  is  concerned,  and  toma¬ 
toes  were  rather  on  the  slow  side 
this  week.  The  market  on  new 
pack  is  generally  40c  on  Is,  57VjC 
on  2s,  and  $2.40  and  up  on  10s,  but 
with  reported  possibility  of  shading 
these  figures  as  canners  endeavor 
to  move  out  early  pack,  buyers  are 
naturally  going  to  wait  and  double 
check  before  going  ahead  with 
buying  plans.  Spots  have  been 
routine  throughout  the  week. 

PEAS  —  The  market  is  looking 
better,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
buying  has  been  in  evidence.  On 
standard  Alaskas,  72^/2  to  75  cents, 
factory,  tells  the  story,  with  the  top 
figure  favored  by  most  sellers.  On 
standard  3-sieve,  the  market  ranges 
75  to  80  cents,  with  sellers  at  the 
inside  figure  few  and  far  between, 
while  extra  standards  are  holding 
at  87  •4-90  cents.  More  demand  for 
10s  is  reported,  with  standard 
Alaskas  firm  at  $4.00  minimum  and 
extra  standards  50  cents  higher. 

CORN — Buying  interest  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  prices  are  unchanged 
on  the  spot  position.  Corn  canners 
are  “playing  it  smart’’  this  season 
and  are  not  flooding  the  market 
with  future  quotations  in  the  face 
of  the  current  apathy  on  the  part 
of  buyers.  Some  offerings  of  fancy 
shoepeg  at  around  95  cents  have 
been  heard,  with  fancy  wholegrain 
Golden  Bantam  ranging  90  to  95 
cents  in  early  quotations.  These 
are  largely  “trial  balloons,”  how¬ 


ever,  and  real  booking  has  not  yet 
started. 

BEANS — Standard  stringless  are 
generally  quoted  at  a  range  of  60- 
621/2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with 
isolated  instances  of  slight  shading 
on  the  inside  figure.  Buyers  are 
thoroughly  checking  up  on  the  pack 
position,  and  are  not  buying  ahead 
at  the  moment. 

SALMON — One  packer,  who  came 
out  on  Monday  of  this  week  with  a 
formal  opening  of  $2.35  per  dozen 
on  fancy  red  Alaskas  No.  Is  an¬ 
nounced  his  withdrawal  on  the 
following  day,  with  a  reported 
pack  of  some  100,000  cases  entirely 
sold  out  to  the  domestic  trade.  This 
development  should  encourage  other 
packers,  who  have  been  withhold¬ 
ing  action  on  their  prices.  With 
current  advices  indicating  that  the 
pack  will  run  at  least  400,000  cases 
under  1939,  and  export  business  at 
$2.35  still  quite  a  factor  in  the 
Seattle  market,  the  salmon  situa¬ 
tion  looks  improved.  While  formal 
opening  prices  have  not  yet  come 
out,  packers  are  booking  prompt 
shipment  pinks  at  $1.45,  with  this 
price  guaranteed  against  general 
formal  opening  when  announced. 
Early  business  on  chums  is  being 
taken  at  $1.35,  same  conditions. 

CHERRIES  UPPED  —  With  cold 
packers  furnishing  sharp  competi¬ 
tion  for  fruit,  eastern  canners  have 
advanced  their  prices  for  No.  10 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  to  a  range 
of  $5.00-$5.25,  f.  o.  b.  cannery, 
with  the  inside  quotation  becoming 
less  frequently  heard.  No.  2s  are 
firmer  at  $1.05  to  $1.10,  with  a 
moderate  inquiry  reported. 

N.  Y.  RASPBERRIES  —  A  similar 
situation  with  respect  to  supply  of 
fruit  is  confronting  New  York 
State  packers  of  raspberries,  and 
as  a  result  canners  generally  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market,  with 
indications  that  opening  prices  will 
be  revised  upwards  when  offerings 
are  resumed. 

PEACHES — California  canners 
currently  are  quoting  new  pack 
peaches  on  the  basis  of  $1.10  for 
standard  2i/2S,  $1.20  for  choice, 
and  $1.30  for  fancy,  with  many 
buyers  covered  to  some  extent  on 


u.  s.  BUYING — A  factor  which 
many  distributors,  and  canners  as 
well,  appear  to  have  entirely  over¬ 
looked  is  the  undoubtedly  sharply 
increased  buying  of  canned  foods, 
particularly  No.  10s,  which  the 
Government  will  have  to  do  during 
the  coming  year.  Both  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  substantially  increas¬ 
ing  their  personnel,  which  will 
make  for  heavier  canned  food  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  normal  run  of 
things.  With  the  Army  conscrip¬ 
tion  bill  generally  expected  to  go 
through  Congress,  however.  Army 
canned  foods  buying  should  reach 
totals  far  in  excess  of  anything  yet 
pictured,  all  of  which  should  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
general  market  price  structure. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Heat  Damages  Corn — Market  Stiffens — Peas 
Strongly  Held — Government  Bids  For  No. 
lO’s — Bean  Canning  On — Tomatoes  Quiet — 
Fish  Line  Firm — Grocery  Chain  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  August  2,  1940. 

THE  WEATHER — Everyone  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  and  you  can’t  blame 
them  because  the  intensive  heat 
wave  continues.  For  several  days 
the  thermometer  was  over  100  and 
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more  or  less  steady  for  about  ten 
days  at  95.  Not  since  1936  has  this 
section  of  the  country  suffered 
from  such  continued  warmth. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  past  week 
has  developed  only  moderate  buy¬ 
ing  with  some  days  active  and 
others  sluggish.  Buying  is  largely 
for  nearby  requirements  and  for¬ 
ward  bookings  are  not  heavy. 
There  are  some  exceptions  such  as 
prunes  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
green  beans,  and  berries. 

CORN — This  item  has  taken  the 
“play”  away  from  peas  which  have 
for  the  past  number  of  weeks  occu¬ 
pied  the  center  of  the  stage.  Due 
to  the  continued  heat,  many  corn 
canners  have  completely  withdrawn 
quotations  on  their  spots  as  well  as 
futures,  while  others  have  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  from  2i  -j  to  5c  per 
dozen. 

That  corn  has  been  damaged  in 
certain  districts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  seems  a  fact.  On  the  theory 
that  “where  there  is  smoke  there 
must  be  fire,”  the  damage  is  more 
than  the  trade  figure.  That  old  ex¬ 
pression  is  used  as  reports  have 
been  varied  and  many  of  late,  but 
all  say  there  will  not  be  a  good  corn 
crop  this  season. 

Canners  who  were  willing  to  sell 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  white  as 
well  as  No.  2  extra  standard  yellow 
corn  at  GTVoc  a  week  ago,  have 
marked  their  prices  up  to  70c  and 
72V->c. 

The  demand  has  not  been  heavy 
although  several  buyers  are  placing 
feelers  out  and  if  firmness  con¬ 
tinues,  sizable  volume  will  be 
booked. 

No.  10  tin  corn  is  all  cleaned  up 
from  last  year’s  packing  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  houses  here  are  anxiously 
awaiting  deliveries  of  the  new  pack. 

PEAS  —  Something  cheap,  some¬ 
thing  at  a  low  price — that’s  all  one 
hears  around  the  market.  Canners 
seem  to  be  resisting,  as  never  in  the 
past,  the  efforts  of  buyers  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  lower  levels  than  what 
they  (the  canners),  feel  the  situa¬ 
tion  warrants. 

A  large  number  of  Government 
and  Institutional  and  State  bids  for 
No.  10  tins  have  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  market.  With  the 


Government  rearmament  program, 
some  seem  to  think  that  there  will 
be  a  demand  twice  as  heavy  as  in 
the  past  for  certain  siftings  in 
No.  10  tins. 

The  lowest  price  one  hears  is 
67t.2C  to  70c  factory  for  a  No.  2  tin 
fair  standard  Alaska  either  in  No. 

4  sieve  or  in  No.  5  sieve. 

Wisconsin  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
trieve  some  of  its  sweet  pea  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
sales  have  been  made  into  New 
England  as  well  as  New  York  City. 
Small  siftings  of  sweet  peas 
promise  to  be  extremely  scarce. 
The  market  on  No.  2  tin  fancy  No. 

4  sieve  sweets,  ranges  from  $1.00 
to  $1.05  Wisconsin  cannery. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  crop 
to  date  has  weathered  the  heat 
fairly  well  but  if  it  continues,  there 
will  be  a  smaller  pack  than  was 
figured  on.  The  market  is  firm  and 
considerable  interest  is  being  noted 
by  the  trade.  Some  Wi.sconsin  can¬ 
ners  have  already  started  opera¬ 
tions  on  wax  beans  and  by  the  time 
this  is  read,  most  of  the  Wisconsin 
firms  will  have  started  on  green  too. 

TOMATOES — A  quiet  market  has 
ruled  with  no  price  change.  A 
large  Indiana  canner  who  bulletins 
his  customers  weekly,  had  this  to 
say  in  his  letter  of  July  29th: 

“During  the  coming  week,  we 
will  start  our  tomato  and  tomato 
product  pack.  Our  receipts  on  to¬ 
matoes  will  be  very  light  for  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
early  crop  is  being  greatly  damaged 
by  extreme  heat  and  dry  weather.” 

A  careful  check  among  various 
companies  here,  gives  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Indiana  canners  will 
hardly  start  on  tomatoes  before 
the  15th  to  2()th  of  August  and 
then,  only  in  the  district  South  of 
Indianapolis. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  yellow 
cling  peach  market  seems  to  have 
become  stabilized  on  the  basis  of 
No.  2\->  standards  at  $1.10  and 
choice  at  $1.20.  It  is  rumored  that 
canners  who  sold  at  less  than  this, 
will  be  forced  to  take  a  loss  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  fresh  fruit  will  be 
$20.00  a  ton.  Sales  in  the  Chicago 


area  are  said  to  have  been  very 
heavy. 

Apricots  are  routine  in  demand 
as  well  as  other  California  fruit 
items  such  as  cocktail,  salad,  etc. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — A  promi¬ 
nent  Washington  canner  came  out 
with  prices  on  pears  basis  $1.65  for 
No.  2(4  choice,  less  5c  per  dozen 
for  shipment  by  October  5th. 

Berries  are  stronger  in  both 
Oregon  as  well  as  Washington  and 
some  items  are  already  unobtain¬ 
able.  Advances  have  occurred  on 
the  balance. 

Oregon  prunes  are  quoted  in  nar¬ 
row  range.  The  heaviest  buying 
has  been  on  spots  which  have  been 
available  at  less  than  futures. 

R.  s.  p.  CHERRIES — There  is  quite 
a  range  of  prices  from  $4.75  to 
$5.50  for  No.  10s  and  95c  to  $1.10 
for  No.  2s.  Buyers  are  purchasing 
only  in  a  moderate  way. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Red  salmon  is 
much  firmer  on  reports  of  a  short 
pack.  Pinks  are  strong  and  scarce. 
Maine  sardines  have  been  moving 
better.  Shrimp  is  taking  on  new 
life  account  the  industry  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  which  will  start 
August  11th.  Tuna — seasonable  in¬ 
crease  is  noted.  Prices  firm  and 
tending  upwards. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS — Loud  claims  have 
been  made  by  the  “octopus”  that  it 
sells  cheap  and  therefore  is  a 
source  of  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
To  sell  cheap,  as  you  can  well 
realize,  the  chains  must  buy  cheap 
and  cheap  buying  by  this  great 
chain  organization,  is  what  has 
ruined  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industry  and  has  brought  no 
compensating  advantages  to  the 
dear  consumer  as  witnessed — 10 
millions  of  them  out  of  jobs  and 
26  million  on  Federal  Relief. 

The  growing  concentration  of 
economic  control  of  business  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  “octopus”  does.  If  we  are 
to  have  small  business  in  this 
country  and  small  business  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation,  then  we 
must  do  that  which  will  curb  and 
check  the  growth  of  this  great  food 
distributing  “octopus.” 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo — Louisiana  to  Plant 
Oyctjrs — No  Shrimp  for  Canning — Not  Until 
August  25th — Shrimp  Advertising  Campaign 
Moving — Bean  Pack  25  Per  Cent — Rain 
Hurts  Okra. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  1,  1940. 

.\LABAMA  DEEP  SEA  FISHING 
RODEO — We  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
our  Deep  Sea  Fish  Roundup,  which 
takes  place  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
off  the  shores  of  Dauphin  Island 
every  year  and  it  draws  sport 
fishermen  from  all  over  the  United 
States  who  come  here  to  try  their 
skill  at  landing  some  of  our  deep 
sea  fish. 

This  year  the  Rodeo  took  place 
on  July  29,  30  and  31,  and  one  of 
the  largest  crowds  in  the  history  of 
the  Rodeo  is  in  attendance. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  the  largest 
size  of  the  different  varieties  of  fish 
caught.  Each  fisherman  has  to 
register  at  Rodeo  headquarters  on 
the  Island,  and  at  night  the  fisher¬ 
men  come  to  shore  at  Fort  Gaines, 
on  Dauphin  Island,  where  a  dance 
and  fish  fry  take  place,  refresh¬ 
ments  served  and  a  general  good 
time  is  had  by  all  who  attend. 

The  ambition  of  every  fisherman 
is  to  land  a  Silver  King,  the  Tar¬ 
pon,  which  is  a  fish  from  four  to 
eight  feet  long  and  weighs  from 
60  to  150  pounds.  It  has  large, 
bright  silver  scales  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar  and  it  is  one  of 
the  gamest  fish  known  to  anglers. 

It  takes  from  a  half  hour  to  two 
hours  to  land  a  Tarpon,  so  it  re¬ 
quires  lots  of  skill  to  handle  one 
after  it  strikes  your  line  and  car¬ 
ries  it  off  at  aeroplane  speed 
through  the  water,  and  jumps  10 
feet  out  of  the  water  several  times 
before  being  subdued. 

Besides  tarpons,  the  fishing  for 
cavalla,  king  mackerel,  Spanish 
mackerel,  bonito,  red  snapper, 
grouper,  blue  fish,  trout  and  red 
fish  furnishes  plenty  of  sport  for 
the  less  skilled  angler. 

LOUISIANA  WILL  PLANT  OYSTERS 
NEXT  YEAR  —  A  meeting  of  the 
Biloxi  seafood  canners  and  fisher¬ 
men  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 


Conservation  officials  and  others  to 
consider  an  oyster  planting  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  financed  by  the  WPA. 

After  discussing  the  matter,  it 
was  decided  to  wait  until  after  the 
present  oyster  season  before  action 
be  taken. 

The  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  sea  food 
canneries  draw  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  shrimp  and  oysters  they  pack 
from  the  Louisiana  Marsh,  and  as 
the  Louisiana  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  collects  a  larger  revenue 
in  taxes  and  licenses  from  the 
Mississippi  packers  than  it  does 
from  the  seafood  canneries  within 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  reason  of  the  meeting  at 
New  Orleans  between  the  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  canners  and  fishermen  and 
the  Louisiana  Conservation  De¬ 
partment. 

SHRIMP  —  The  production  of 
shrimp  now  is  limited  to  that  used 
by  the  raw,  headless  shrimp 
dealers,  as  none  is  being  canned. 

The  factories  and  the  fishermen 
are  for  the  most  part  all  engaged 
in  making  necessary  repairs  to  the 
plants,  gear  and  boats  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Fall  shrimp  season, 
which  opens  in  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana  on  August  25, 
or  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

The  reason  for  postponement  of 
the  date  from  August  10  to  August 
25  is  that  the  shrimp  are  rather 
small  yet  and  the  seafood  commis¬ 
sion  feels  that  two  weeks  longer 
time  will  be  required  for  the  shrimp 
to  grow'  to  a  more  suitable  size  for 
canning,  or  any  other  purpose. 

This  being  the  case,  the  shrimp 
boats  will  not  be  allowed  to  trawl 
in  any  bay,  lake  or  bayou  in  the 
State  until  August  25,  and  the  few 
boats  now^  engaged  in  the  shrimp¬ 
ing  for  the  raw,  headless  shrimp 
market  will  have  to  continue  to 
trawl  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  beyond 
three  miles  of  the  shore. 

The  recently  formed  organiza¬ 
tion  to  spend  $300,000  per  year  in 
an  advertising  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  increased  consumption  of 
canned  shrimp  is  reported  as 
getting  well  under  way. 

This  organization  is  composed  of 
the  leading  packers  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida  and  Georgia. 


The  fund  for  the  campaign  is  to 
be  raised  by  a  levy  of  10c  per 
case  tax. 

The  opening  price  of  the  new 
pack  shrimp  will  most  likely  range 
from  $1  to  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.10  to  $1.15  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES  —  The  snap  bean 
pack  is  over  with  in  this  section, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  25 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  originally 
planned  to  get  out  of  the  crop 
planted.  Very  few  if  any  beans 
available  here  and  none  being 
quoted. 

Okra,  the  second  to  the  most 
important  vegetable  pack  of  this 
section  is  not  moving  normally,  and 
it  is  not  only  late  in  getting  started, 
but  the  pack  has  been  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  long  spell  of 
rainy  weather  we  had  just  when 
the  crop  w'as  about  ready  to  be 
harvested. 

Okra,  like  cotton  is  of  the  mallow 
family  and  will  not  stand  much 
rain.  It  will  do  better  in  dry 
weather  during  harvesting  time. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  75c  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50  for  No. 
10.  Okra  and  Tomato  is  90c  per 
dozen  for  No.  2,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Grapefruit  Juice  Early  Sellout  Probable — 
Wage  and  Hour  Law — Tomatoes  Soft  and 
Sluggish. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  August  2, 1940 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Once  again 
grapefruit  juice  is  the  foremost 
news  of  this  week.  Forty-six 
ounce  juice  at  $1.60  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  if  every  order  is  filled  at 
this  price  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
wdll  have  completely  sold  out  of 
this  size.  However,  it  is  to  be 
suspected  that  several  cases  will  be 
held  for  an  even  higher  price,  prob¬ 
ably  $1.75,  f.  0.  b.  Valley.  No.  2 
juice  also  appears  in  its  strongest 
position  yet,  and  understand  at 
least  one  packer  is  holding  for  70c, 
f.  o.  b.  Valley.  Canadian  influence 
has  again  entered  the  picture, 
bidding  strongly  for  46-oz.  juice. 
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WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW — The  long 
controversy  of  the  “Area  of  Pro¬ 
duction”  provision  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Law  appears  at  an  end  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  All  packers 
will  now  have  to  pay  a  minimum  of 
30c  per  hour  to  cannery  labor. 
Heretofore  a  number  of  large 
packers  have  been  exempt  from 
paying  wages  under  this  law.  But 
with  all  on  equal  footing,  it  is  a 
good  law.  For  the  biggest  “Fifth 
Column”  in  this  country  is  15c  an 
hour  labor;  and  such  labor  con¬ 
stitutes  a  threat  to  any  democracy. 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  in 
East  Texas  is  39c  on  Is,  59c  on  2s, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points. 
There  is  threat,  however,  of  the 
market  going  to  37V2C  and  57V2C, 
as  one  packer  is  reported  to  be 
quoting  these  prices.  The  market 
in  South  Texas  and  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  is  a  flat  .37V2C  and 
57>/2C,  Is  and  2s,  respectively.  The 
market  seems  somewhat  sluggish 
at  any  price. 

C.  F.  TO  CAN  SHRIMP 

General  Seafoods  Corporation 
has  purchased  the  assets  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  Gulf  Fish  &  Shrimp  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
National  Seafoods  Company,  Inc., 
of  Galveston,  Texas.,  J.  Lawrence 
Alphen,  president  and  general 
manager,  announced  July  31st. 

“These  acquired  companies,”  said 
Mr.  Alphen,  “will  quick-freeze  and 
can  shrimp,  besides  handling  the 
fresh  product.  Headquarters  of 
the  shrimp  division  of  General  Sea¬ 
foods  will  be  maintained  in  New 
Orleans;  the  main  plant  will  be  at 
Golden  Meadow,  La.  Other  plants 
wdll  continue  at:  Galveston,  Port 
Sabine,  Freeport,  Port  Lavaca, 
Port  O’Connor,  and  Aransas  Pass, 
Texas. 

“Necessary  General  Foods  quick- 
freezing  units  will  be  installed  by 
General  Seafoods  in  the  Louisiana 
and  Texas  plants. 

“C.  L.  Daniel,  managing  owner 
of  National  Seafoods  Company, 
Inc.,  will  become  general  manager 
of  the  shrimp  operation  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Seafoods.  C.  Allen  Greiner, 
manager  of  Gulf  Fish  &  Shrimp 


Co.,  Inc.,  will  become  production 
manager  of  General  Seafoods 
shrimp  division. 

SURPLUS  FOOD  LIST  EXTENDED 

Milo  Perkins,  Administrator  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration,  has  made  the 
following  announcement: 

“During  the  period  beginning  12:01 
A.M.,  E.S.T.,  July  22,  1940,  and  ending 
midnight  E.S.T.,  August  11,  1940,  the 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
hereafter  listed  are  hereby  designated 
as  surplus  foods. 

“Subject  to  the  applicable  regulations 
and  conditions  the  following  surplus 
foods  may  be  exchanged  for  blue  surplus 
food  order  stamps  in  any  eligible  retail 
food  store  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  in  all  designated  stamp 
plan  areas;  Butter,  Raisins,  Rice,  Pork 
Lard,  *Pork,  Corn  Meal,  Shell  Eggs, 
Dried  Prunes,  Hominy  Grits,  Fresh 
Oranges,  Wheat  Flour  and  Whole  Wheat 
(Graham)  Flour,  Dry  Edible  Beans. 

“In  addition  to  the  above  and  subject 
to  the  applicable  regulations  and  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  accordance  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  restrictions  indicated,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  surplus  foods  may  be  exchanged 
for  blue  surplus  food  order  stamps  in  any 
eligible  retail  food  store  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program: 

Fresh  cabbage,  fresh  lettuce,  fresh 
beets,  fresh  carrots,  fresh  tomatoes  and 
fresh  snap  beans  in  all  designated  stamp 
plan  areas  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico. 

Fresh  cabbage,  fresh  lettuce,  fresh 
peas,  fresh  spinach,  fresh  beets,  fresh 
carrots  fresh  tomatoes  and  fresh  snap 
beans  in  all  designated  stamp  plan  areas 
in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Fresh  cabbage,  fresh  beets,  fresh  toma¬ 
toes,  fresh  corn  and  fresh  snap  beans  in 
all  designated  stamp  plan  areas  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Fresh  cabbage,  fresh  beets,  fresh  toma¬ 
toes,  fresh  peas  and  fresh  snap  beans  in 
all  designated  stamp  plan  areas  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

Fresh  cabbage,  fresh  lettuce,  fresh 
beets,  fresh  tomatoes  and  fresh  snap 
beans  in  all  designated  stamp  plan  areas 
in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Fresh  cabbage,  fresh  beets,  fresh  car¬ 
rots,  fresh  corn,  fresh  tomatoes,  fresh 
lima  beans  and  fresh  snap  beans  in  all 
designated  stamp  plan  areas  in  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  (Ilarolina,  Tennessee 
and  Texas. 

♦Pork  shall  include  all  cuts,  fresh,  includinpr  chilled 
or  frozen,  pickled,  salted,  cured,  smoked,  or  ten¬ 
derized,  but  not  cooked  or  packed  in  metal  or 
glass  containers. 


PROTECTING  ADVERTISED  BRANDS 

Definite  defensive  action  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  nationally  -  advertised  food 
products  against  corporate  chains  and 
other  groups  which  have  branched 
largely  into  private  labels  has  been 
recommended  by  distributor  groups  which 
are  demanding  greater  cooperation  from 
such  manufacturers. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions,  it  is 
declared  by  the  spokesman  for  at  least 
one  prominent  distributing  group,  lies  in 
the  adoption  by  manufacturers  of  a 
definite  policy  to  support  distributors  for 
cooperation  to  advertised  brands. 

Such  support,  it  is  added,  may  best 
be  extended  through  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  granting  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  allowances  on  a  controlled  basis  to 
distributors  who  support  national  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  merchandising  of  their 
products.  Companies  which  manufac¬ 
ture  competitive  brands  or  openly  chal¬ 
lenge  such  lines  by  advertising  their  pri¬ 
vate  brands  to  be  equal  or  better  would 
be  excluded  from  such  arrangements. 

Canners,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
other  food  products,  are  involved  in  this 
situation.  For  example,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  canner  of  one  product,  sold 
on  an  advertised  brand  basis,  has  re¬ 
portedly  given  a  five  per  cent  advertising 
or  promotion  allowance  on  private  label 
goods.  This  allowance,  it  is  said,  over¬ 
night  resulted  in  an  immediate  reduction 
of  eight  per  cent  in  the  prevailing  selling 
price  of  the  private  brand  of  a  large 
national  chain  under  the  price  at  which 
the  advertised  product  was  sold  on  an 
already  short  profit  basis. 

Distributors  for  several  years  have 
been  calling  for  some  action  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  nationally-advertised  products 
which  would  insure  for  their  distributors 
at  least  a  moderate  mark-up  in  retail 
sales.  Until  now,  no  definite  action  has 
been  forthcoming.  It  is  now  apparent, 
however,  that  the  patience  of  organized 
distributor  groups  is  growing  short,  and 
that  unless  some  move  towards  meeting 
their  demands  is  made,  there  will  be  a 
further  move  away  from  advei'tised 
brands  into  the  private  label  field  by 
important  elements  in  distribution  which 
now  constitute  an  appreciable  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  nationally  advertised 
food  products. 

This  movement,  it  now  appears,  will  be 
led  by  large  operators  in  the  super-mar¬ 
ket  field  unless  manufacturers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  a  concrete  response  to  the 
recent  demands  by  that  industry  for 
some  definite  action  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

There  is  always  the  possibility,  of 
course,  that  this  move  may  be  headed 
off  or  deferred  by  the  rumored  plan  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  inaugurate 
a  sweeping  investigation  of  marketing 
practices  in  the  food  field.  Such  a  probe, 
it  is  held,  may  bring  to  light,  conditions 
calling  for  Governmental  remedial  action, 
in  which  event  some  of  the  practices  now 
complained  of  may  be  eliminated. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

2.65 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

2.55 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

2.52% 

2.65 

Medium,  No.  2 . . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.55 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.25 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.65 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


CANNED 

VEGETABLES- 

-Continued 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.05 

.85  1.02% 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.75 

5.00  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

.80 

.90 

.80  .87% 

No.  10  . 

3.90  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77%  .80 

No.  10  . 

3.60  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00 

.90  1.07  Vi. 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

5.30 

5.00  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.87% 

.76  .86 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

4.50  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.75 

.72%  .75 

No.  10  . 

4.U0 

4.60 

4.25  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.15 

.97%  1.00 

No.  10  . 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.36 

6.26 

. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.85 

.85  _ 

. . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

.75 

.95 

.75  .92% 

4.00  4.50 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.72  lA 

.85 

.67%  .80 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

3.75  4.25 

.70 

•77% 

.60  .70 

No.  10  . 

3.60  4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.00 

.75  .95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.00  4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.72% 

.67%  .80 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

3.75  4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.60 

.65 

.62%  .75 

No.  10  . 

3.90 

3.00  4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.85 

.70  . 

1.10  . 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

2.00  2.36 

.......  ....... 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . [ 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . " 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . "" 

No.  2  Soaked . " 


.80 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

4.90 

6.00 

.70 

.80 

.7.^ 

.80 

.75 

.85 

3..50 

3.85 

4.00 

.62'/. 

.67'/. 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

1.10 

1.45 

1.35 

1.50 

4.85 

5.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

3.85 

4.00 

.80 

.95 

.75 

.87  (-i 

.75 

.6.5  . 

3.00  . 

.  1.20 


1.00 


’".75  ".75 

3.75  . 


1.25 

1.55 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

6.50 

7.50 

8.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

5.75 

6.00 

.80 

.92*4 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

4.75 

.80 

.72',i 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.50 

4.00 

.60 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  21^  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2....'. 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2, 


lu  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.... 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  10  . ZZ" 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 

No.  10  . ] 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.... . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


70 

1.15 

90 

1.20 

.50 

4.00 

70 

90 

.25 

3.25 

75 

80 

.80 

00 

25 

.90 

4.50  4.50 

.75  .73 

4.50  . 


.70  .80 

.75  1.15 


•72% 

3.25 


iTo's  *L20 


1.05 

a'M 


.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.35  . 

.  1.20 

3.60  . 


.65  .70 


1.00  1.10 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.02% 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.36 

1.27%  1.60 

1.35 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.25 

1.10 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.15 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.117'/. 

I.IU 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.07'/. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

l.u2^ 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.87'/! 

.90 

.92*4 

.97*/4 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.9'» 

•97% 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.25 

6.75 

5.25 

5.60 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.00 

5.25 

6.00 

5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.60 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.35 

1.55 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  23 . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

4.76 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

4.50 

4.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.82 '/j 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.77'/. 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.72  'A 

.75 

.76 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.75 

.85 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  33 . 

4.15 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

4.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

70 

7S 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

lOs  . 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

.65 

.65 

.65 

10s  . 

3.00 

3.25 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.6714 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.00 

3.26 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.75 

.90 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

1.00 

.85' 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

4.25 

4.35 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.77% 

.85 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.97% 

_ 

. 

. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Luw  High 

Central 

Luw  High 

West  Coast 
Luw  High 

.85 

1.00 

.  1.20 

.  1.50 

3.50 

.95 

1.15 

1.07% 

.76 

1.00 

3.75 

Sulid  Pack 

.80 

1.15 

.90 

1.26 

1.05 

1.26 

1.10 

1.35 

1.05  1.05 

1.35  1.35 

3.50 

.5J 

.70 

.9) 

.75 

1.17V-J 

4.25 

.45 

.70 

.90 

4.50 

.47% 

.90 

1.16 

4.35  4.35 

.75  . 

1.15  . 

2.85 

3.50 

2.75 

3.50 

3.36  . 

.37% 

.57% 

.<7Va 

.47% 

.67% 

.90 

.42  V. 
.62  Vi 

.65 

With  puree 
.62%  .67% 

.80  .82% 
.95  1.02% 

2.60 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.90  3.36 

.40 

3.00 

.37% 

2.75 

.60 

.42% 

3.00 

.40 

2.75 

.45 

3.25 

.42% 

3.00 

3.26  3.40 

.02%  . 

2.90  3.15 

.571/2 

.60 


2.53  3.00  2.90  3.25  2.90  3.15 


.75  .  .70  .76 

1.05  .  .95  1.00 

3.75  3.75  3.25  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.7o 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.25 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70 

No.  10  .  3.60 

No.  2  Std . 65 

No.  10  .  2.85 


APRICOTS 
No.  2V2,  Fancy.... 
No.  2^,  Choice.... 

No.  21/2  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 
BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.75 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2V2 . 

Choice,  No.  . 

Std.,  No.  2V2 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  .  1.00 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  02 . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 70 

46  oz .  1.60 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2^^ . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . " 


.  .  2.90  3.00 

3.00  .  . 

3.60  .  3.26  3.35 


.721/2 


2.20  . 

1.95  2.05 

1.65  1.75 

7.25  . 

6.25  6.75 

5.50  6.00 


1.00  1.10 


4.00  4.60 


1.60  1.45  1.50 

.  9.00  


1.00  1.40  1.35  1.40 

5.25  4.75  7.50  5.00  5.25 

2.25  2.30 

2.00  2.15 

1.80  2.00 
7.00  8.00 

6.75  7.50 

6.00  7.00 

2.30  2.40 

7.65  7.75 


1.10 

2.60 


.  .45 

.7214  .65 

1.65  1.60 


1.25  1.36 

5.76  6.00 


l.S't  1.45 
1.20  1.40 

l.M  I..'-) 
4.80  4.90 

4.10  4.60 

3.50  3.90 

3.40  4.15 

3.00  3.25 


CA.v.NEU  FRUITS— Continnad 


Eastern 
Luw  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2  Vi .  4 '36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2Vii . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2V6 .  L66 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Std.,  No.  2V2 .  1-30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall .  1.20 

No.  2y2  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  5.25 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


Cuban 


Central 
Low  Hit;h 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.36 

1.36 

— 

— 

...... 

....... 

i.6b 

1.90 

— 

^.lio 

ssTi'E 

1.65 

1.76 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

4.00 

4.25 


7.00 

6.60 

6.75 

4.25 

4.40 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .80  .80 

.  .86  . 

.  1.27%  1.42% 

.  1.70  1.70 

6  5.35  5.60 

.  6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red,  Syrup.  No.  2.. 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.47% - 


.67% 


.80 

.96 

1.87% 

2.05 

2.17% 

4.25 

4.60 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

8.76 

8.60 

6.00 

1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

6.00 

1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


.  1.25 

.  .  1.121A  1.26 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

>4  lb . 

.  3.26 

.  1.80 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

Std.,  4  oz . 

.  1.00 

.  1.10 

1.06 

1.06  r.io 

1.10  l.‘20 

1.60  1.66 

.  1.80 

2.10 

10  oz . 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.36  2.40 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  .  .  1.72% 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.90  2.00 

Flat.  No.  1 .  .  . . 

No.  %  .  .  .  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.45  1.50 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  .  .  2.00  2.10 

Chums.  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.35  1.40 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  .  1.80  1.90 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small .  1.16  1.30  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  .  1.20  1.36  . 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35  .  1.25  1.40  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.75  . 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless . . .  3.25  .  .  . . . 

Vi  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

Vi  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.35  4.40  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.10  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  ......  ....... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’8 .  3.60  4.00 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s .  .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s .  10.00  11.00 

%s  .  6.60  6.00 

ViS  .  4.20  4.40 

Light  Meat,  Is .  9.60  10.00 

%9  .  6.26  6.60 

ViS  .  3.66  8.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  or  superintendent.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  full  line  of  fruits,  vegetables,  apple  sauce, 
butter,  vinegar,  etc.  Address  Box  B-2447,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Anderson  vegetable  Dicers;  2  Blakeslee  vege¬ 
table  Peelers;  1  Ayars  corn  Shaker  No.  2  cans;  1  MS  6-pocket 
Corn  Filler  No.  2  cans  with  Peerless  Resilker;  3  Sprague  No.  5 
C.  S.  Corn  Cutters.  Address  Box  A-2448,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  C.  &  D.  Cannery  Printer  in  good  condition. 
Draper  Canning  Co.,  Milton,  Delaware. 


WANTED — One  used  Indiana  Pulper.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Address  Box  A-2446,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
condition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,000  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Tomatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  31st  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  -The 
annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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Where  To  Buy 

-the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


SERVICE 

Assistant:  No,  madam,  we  haven’t  had  any  for  a  long  time. 

Manager  (overhearing):  Oh,  yes;  we  have  it,  madam.  I  will 
send  to  the  warehouse  and  have  some  brought  in  for  you. 
(Aside  to  assistant) — never  refuse  anything.  Send  out  for  it. 

As  the  lady  went  out  laughing,  the  manager  demanded: 
“What  did  she  say?” 

Assistant:  She  said  we  haven’t  had  any  rain  lately. 

Customer:  When  I  put  the  coat  on  for  the  first  time  and 
buttoned  it  up  I  burst  the  seam  down  the  back! 

Tailor:  Yeh?  Well,  that  just  shows  how  well  our  buttons  are 
sewed  on. 

WELCOME  HOME 

Mother:  Come  here,  Johnnie;  I  have  some  good  news  for  you. 

Johnnie  (without  enthusiasm):  Yes,  I  know;  father  is  home 
again. 

Mother:  Yes,  but  how  did  you  know? 

Johnnie:  My  bank  won’t  rattle  any  more. 

Customer:  You  gave  me  short  weight  on  those  pork  chops. 
Have  you  no  ethics  ? 

Butcher:  What  part  of  a  hog  is  an  ethic? 

CLASSIER 

A  customer  approached  Lapidus’  pushcart  and  asked  the  price 
of  herring. 

“Today,”  smiled  the  merchant,  “I’m  having  a  special  on 
herrings.  Six  cents  each.” 

“Six  cents!”  protested  the  customer.  “Why,  down  the  street 
is  a  man  who’s  selling  herring  for  a  nickel.  And  it’s  the  same 
herring.” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  said  Lapidus  proudly.  “But  I’m  wrapping 
mine  in  later  editions!” 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Customer(  indignantly):  That  parrot  you  sold  me  hadn’t  been 
in  the  house  a  day  before  it  began  to  swear  dreadfully! 

Dealer:  Well,  madam,  you  asked  me  for  one  that  would  be 
quick  to  learn. 

CRAZY  ? 

With  a  wild  yell  he  sprang  behind  a  chair,  threw  it  madly  to 
one  side  and  then  flung  himself  under  a  table.  For  several 
minutes  he  lay  there,  wriggling  and  squirming.  Then  he  dragged 
himself  out,  hitting  his  head  on  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and, 
cursing  furiously,  dashed  across  the  room  and  dived  over  a 
divan.  After  a  minute  he  crawled  from  behind  it  and  stood  up. 
“These  darned  ping  pong  balls  sure  are  hard  to  catch,”  he 
muttered. 

Waiter:  The  gentleman  sitting  over  thei'e  says  his  soup  isn’t 
fit  for  a  pig. 

Manager:  Then  take  it  away  and  bring  him  some  that  is. 

“I  fell  off  a  horse  last  month  and  was  knocked  senseless.” 

“When  do  you  expect  to  get  better?” 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 
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TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


AYARS  IVEACfllNEj  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Prices  on  request. 


Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  edssolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


j^iUUu^ 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 


Oxy-  Ojd-MaJbe.  QxumeJU  -  -  - 

For  the  Holding  and  the  More  Orderly  Marketing  of  Your  1940  Pack — We  Offer 

Canned  Foods  Storage  Facilities  •  Canned  Foods 
Warehouse  Receipts  •  Canned  Foods  Financing 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


FOUNDED  1893 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


RESOURCES  S800,000 


Specialists  in 

FIELD  and  METROPOLITAN  WAREHOUSING 

for  Tri-State  Canned  Foods 

Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md. — William  S.  Willis,  Manager 
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How  were  your  crops  this  season!  Did  you  get 
satisfactory  yields  ....  quality  in  the  finished 
product? 


Confidence  in  the  seed  you  plant,  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops,  that  you  have  bought  it  from  a 
firm  whose  reputation  is  established  and  proven,  is 
the  first  necessary  insurance  a  good  packer  will 
take  in  planning  his  seasonal  operations. 


For  64  years  Rogers  Bros,  have  been  specializing 
in  the  breeding  and  growing  of  Peas,  Beans  and 
Sweet  Corn.  They  have  gained  world- wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  their  high  quality  seeds,  and  have  intro¬ 
duced  many  new  and  better  producing  varieties. 


YOU  WILL  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  IN  USING 


